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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. DENNING. 


Mr. Tuomas Dennine, is the eldest son of a respectable music 
master, residing near the Elephant and Castle, Newington Butts ; 
+ formerly of Manor Place, Walworth, where the subject of our 

’ Memoir was born, in the year 1790. He was originally intended | 
) for the East India naval service ; and his studies were long di- 
rected to the attainment of a necessary education, to affurd him, 
with exertion and Dame Fortune's favours, one day or other, 
an oppurtunity of holding high rank under that most respectable 
and honourable Establishment. It will be seen, however, he was 
not one of this blind Lady's favourite children, for, from his ear- 
liest history, nothing but disappointment attended most of the 
situations chosen for him by his friends; indeed, to this princi- 
pally, we may attribute the knowledge of him in his present pro- 
fession. He, very early in life, was taken under the protection of 
a certain noble patron, to whom he stands chiefly indebted for 
many of the acquirements he possesses ; but from this, down toa 
+ late period, we trace a fatality attending any attempts made to 
_ settle him with certainty. It was through the wish of this pro- 
tector, rather than the inclination of his parents, that young 


_ Denning was brought up to a nautical line of life; but cer- 


_ tain revolutions taking place, in the fortunes of his guardian, so 
_ 48 to prevent a continuance of his favours, his disposal once 
_ more fell under his father's direction, who eagerly embraced the 
_ chance that was likely to keep his son within the circle of 
his friends. After a very different routine at school, he at length 
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finished an excellent education at the Vialworth aca‘emy, then 
under the verv able superintendance of Monsieur Revseoult. On 
leaving, he was bound an apprentice (for the sake of the freedom 
of the City of London) to Mr. William Thompson, of the cloth. 
workers Company, merchant, who early initiated him snto mer. 
cantile pursuits; but here again we find his views blighted ; for, 
serious alterations taking place in this gentleman's c reumstances, 
Denninz’s indentures were cancelled He was, shortly after- 
wards, articled to Mr. Thomas Carden, of Lloyd's Coffee House, 
ship and insurance broker, with whom he remained some time, 
evincing a peculiar quickness and facility in business, at once, 
ensurins him high encomiums, together with constant. testimo- 
nials of reward and esteem in this, his new undertaking.— 
He employer, immedietely after the surrender of Buenos- 
Ayres, having, like many other merchants, speculated largely in 
shipments to that colony, and, to show the faith reposed in his 
juvenile man of business, appointed him his supercargo to per- 
form that voyage, and he was literally on the eve of sailing; 
when, from the failutes of several great houses, and the largeness 
of the speculation, a sorry alteration took place in Mr. C's 
affairs, and Denning, we find again, compelled to relinquish this 
situation. He at length became clerk with Mr. Chitty, a very 
eminent special pieader, of the Inner Temple; with this gentleman 
he remained between five and six years; during which time, he 
first imbibed a mania for theatricals ; and, after playing many 
characters at the Lyceum, Berwick-street, and other private 
theatres ;. fired with the applause he there received, he determin- 
ed to quit the dry study of the law, and boldly enter the lists as 
a candidate for public favour, making his debut on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1811, as a professional actor, at the Theatre Royal Chel- 
tenham ; then under the management of the late veteran Watson. 
His first character was Looney Mactwolter, in Mr. Colman’ 
farce of the ‘* Review,” and was so well received, that after play- 
ing another part or two, he conceived his success must be certain. . 


He remained in this company two seasons, during the vacations 
travelling with Mr. Watson, jun. to Gloucester, Lichfield, Mer- 
thyr-Tydvill, Abergavenny, Brecon, &c.; and as_ provincial 
managers are not famed for keeping more cats than catch mice, and 
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our perspiring young hero being found to possess tolerable versa- 
tility of talent, together with a most excellent study, his business 

became various and multifarious, pluying generally the principa! 

partsin play, interlude, and farce; and that he might not get hi- 

guinea cach week for nothing, a comic song or two were nightly 

thrown into the seale, as a sort of make-weight. He, however, 

established himself in this circuit as a great favourite; but hi- 

friends, being extremely averse to this career, so opposite to the 

pursuits they had designed him for, were daily endeavouring to 

wean him from a continuance, but he was immovably wedded to 

the sock and buskin, and determined to follow his favourite mis- 

tress with true Christian constancy, suffering, of course, all the 

vicissitudes and distress concomitant to such a precarious mode of 

existence. He has been often heard to declare, that though con- 

stantly employed in such Jaborious study as is implied in what we 

have just said of his range of business ; that he was frequently 

reduced to a complete state of want and misery, without the means 

of common sustenance, and sometimes even unable to buy the 
very candles by which he should study the characters that were 

so numerously allotted to him. In the city of Gloucester we are 
told a circumstance of particular distress attended him, but which 
he bore with all the magnanimity that dramatic ardour could 

inspire. 

In the winter of 1811, being about to leave Lichfield, (a very 
bad theatrical town) where he had only an opportunity of taking 
half a benefit or a night allotted for such purpose ; there happening 
to be no more than about four pounds in the house, and the par-' 
ties having to share after the first seven, no alternative presented 
itself to enable him to proceed on his journey, but the old expe- 
dient of borrowing in advance of his manager ; his weekly stipend 
on his arrival at Gloucester, was subject to stoppages till the debt 
thus incurred should be entirely liquidated ;—in consequence, 
his salary became reduced to about ten shillings each week ;— 
this alone to support himself and wife, having married about the 
time he publicly commenced these peregrinations. The natural 
consequences that might be expected from such an income, pre- 
sented themselves in various shapes, (being entire strangers in 
the town :) towards the middle of each week they commenced 
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their penance, frequently wanting food for the remainder, with 
all other privations usually attendant on a country actor's 
life. Such a melancholy and alarming crisis was the leading 
feature to Mrs. Denning’s trying her prowess; for as two sala- 
ries are better than one, after a deal of persuasion, she made 
her first attempt in this city, as Miss Alford, in Mr. Holman’s 
comedy of the “ Gazette Extraordinary,” and possessing every 
requisite, (save an immediate knowledge of stage business) she 
was received with such decided success, as completely warranted 
turning her most serious attention to a pursuit, which before had 
been the very opposite to her inclinations or ideas. By attention, 
she proved herself a valuable member of the company ; and con- 


tinual practice has stamped her fully in provincial reputation — 


But to return to the subject more directly under our considera- 
tion; Mr. Denning, after having played a complete round of 
characters, from the King in tragedy, to the clown in pantomime; 
he seemed nearer allied to low comedy, but more especially to 
such parts as require great volubility and distinctness of utter- 
ance, and possessing a good pliant voice, with a_ tolerable 
knowledge in music, he soon ensured himself certain possession 
of this cast of characters. On leaving this circuit he visited the 
towns of Worcester, Ludlow, Hereford, Chester, Shrewsbury, 
&c. when, from idefatigable exertions, and a propriety of conduct, 
we trace him from this time in his different situations doing as 
well in this professional career as a provincial uncertainty would 
admit of. On Mr. Harley's coming to the Lyceum, Mr. Denning 
received an invitation to succeed that gentleman at Brighton, 
Worthing, &c. where he shortly became a very deserved favou- 
rite; and it is from these theatres we find him announced on the 
London boards, where he made his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of Mingle, in the ‘‘ Bee-Hive,” on Friday evening, the 
3Ist of October, 1817, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; 
and considering the very great favourite whose place he is en- 
gaged to succeed, his success has been very considerable. 

There is always great difficulty in making an impression upon 
the public, when the candidate appears immediately after a fa- 
vourite; but that difficulty is much magnified in the present 
instance. Mr. Mathews is avery peculiar actor, and most of 
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the parts in which his suecessor has been required to perform, 
were exclusively written for his powers, and to these any other 
person may be supposed to be less competent. Without any de- 
preciation of his general talent, this is not the case in one or 
two instances ‘only, but many modern productions, contain- 
ing parts for Mathews, must necessarily have been shelved, 
had not a gentleman been found capable of sustaining them to 
the satisfaction of the audience. We have always censured the~ 
practice of writing pieces for particular performers ; it is a 
restriction on the genius and invention of the dramatist, and is 
productive of very injurious effects with regard to the per- 
formers. 

On the Monday following, his first appearance, he repeated the 
same character, and has since appeared in Caleb Quotem, Flexible, 
Buskin, Motley (in a new interlude written for him by Mr. Charles 
Dibdin), and in several other characters both in the established 
drama and in new pieces. He is a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre; has a rapid, correct utterance, great humour and spirit, 
and unites to these requisites a very unusual share of musical 
knowledge. 


Miscellaneous Gommunications. 


SHAKSPEARE'S COMMEMORATION AT EDINBURGH. 

Upwards of one hundred gentlemen, among whom were many 
eminent literary characters, dined together in Freemason’s Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, April 24, in commemoration of the 
immortal Shakspeare, that day being the 202d anniversary from 
his quitting this terrestrial scene. One of the most eminent of 
our living poets was in the chair—John Wilson, Esq. the flashes 
of whose eloquence contributed to render this one of the most 
delightful and fascinating literary festivals that perhaps ever 
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occurred. After the healths of the Royal Family, the Chairman, 
rose, and delivered a speech abounding with the most powerfui 





eloquence, the most discriminating criticism, and containing an 
original, correct, and interesting analysis of Shakspeare’s writ- 
ings. It was given as a preface—and a delightful one it was—to 
the toast of the day, viz. ‘‘ The Memory. of Shakspeare.” A 
succession of literary toasts followed, in giving which the Chair. 
man had frequent opportunities of exhibiting his talents, which 
are alike ready and powerful. The following were among the 
toasts:—‘‘ The Memory of Burns ;’—Mr. Thomas Moore ;"— 
« Mr. Thomas Campbell ;’—* Mr. William Wordsworth ;"— 
«© Lord Byron ;"—** Mr. Francis Jeffrey ;"—‘* Mrs. Siddons ;"— 
«* Mr. John Kemble ;"—** Mr. Kean ;”—** Mr. Walter Scott ;"— 
« The Ettrick Shepherd ;"—** Mr. John Grieve ;"—** Mr. James 
Gray ;” &c. &c. &c. The commemoration ended as it began, 
with a singular combination of convivial and intellectual gra- 
tification. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE Ob THE LATE MR. PALMER. 


This excellent comedian was the son of a person who was em- 
ployed as bill-sticker to the theatre; from a natural predeliction 
for the drama, young Bob used to endeavour to make himself 
useful at night behind the scenes. At first his offices were very 
humble, but after a long prohation, he was entrusted with the 
performance of small parts. The first of these was that of a Fop; 
and, highly elated with his promotion, Bob entered the green 
room with a very splendid pair of knee and shoe-buckles. Charles 

Bannister eyed him, and significantly exclaimed, ‘¢ paste, all paste;" 
~ the other, somewhat offended, rejoined, ‘‘ Say that again, Sir, 
and I'll stick you against the wall” And Parsons, who had, in 
eaily life, been a painter, said, slapping him on the shoulder, 
«* That's right, brother brush.” 
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THE. REPOSITORY .—No. XI. 


Being a Collection of Fragments, Anecdotes, Vestiges, and Remarks. 


COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS, SCARCE, AND 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 








‘*. A Nosegaie not lacking flowers fresh 
To you I now do sende 

Desiring you to look thereon 

When that you may intende.’’ 


CLEM, ROBINSON’S ** Handefull of pleasaunt Delites.’—1594, 





1.—SINGULAR ANECBOTE OF A PAINTER, 


Peter Pentemann was a good painter of still life ; but the most 
memorable circumstance relative to this artist was the incident 
which occasioned his death._—He was employed to paint a picture 
of an emblematical representation of mortality, expressive of the 
pleasures of this world, and of the shortness and misery of human 
life, and that he might imitate some parts of his subject with 
greater accuracy he painted themin an anatomical room where 
several skeletons were suspended from the ceiling, and skulls and 
bones lay scattered in profusion about the floor. Here he pre- 
pared to take his designs, and either from previous fatigue, or the 
intenseness of his study, he fell asleep. This was on September 
18, 1692, when an earthquake, which happened while he was 
dozing, roused him, and the instant he awoke he perceived the 
skulls rolling about the room and the skeletons in motion !— 
Being totally ignorant of the cause he was struck with such horror 
that he immediately threw himself down stairs in the wildest des- 
peration. His friends took all pains to efface the dreadful im- 
pression from his mind, explaining the cause of the agitation of 
the skeletons ; nevertheless, his spirits were affected in so violent 


a manner that he never recovered his: health, but expired soon 
ufter, aged 42, 
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2.—TURKEYS, 


The first Turkey that was eaten in France was at the nuptial 
feast of King Charles IXth. in the year 1570. 


MEZERAI ‘** Hist.” 
3.—CURIOUS COMBAT. 


Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spaniard, the other a 
German, having rendered the Emperor, Maximilian IId. many 
great services, they each, for recompence, demanded the hand of 
his beautiful natural daughter, Helena Scharfequiver, in marriage. 
The emperor, who entertained an equal respect for them both 
could not give either the preference; and after much delay he 
told them that from the claims they had to his attention and 
regard, he could not give his assent for either of them to marry 
his daughter, and they must decide it by their power and address; 
but as he did not wish to risk the loss of either, or both, by suf 
fering them to fight with offensive weapons, he had ordereda 
large BAG to be brought, and he who was successful enough to 
put his rival in it should have his daughter. 

This strange combat, between the ‘two knights, was in pre 
sence of the whole imperial court, and lasted near an hour.—At 
length the Spaniard yielded, and the German, André Eberhard, 
Baron of Tatberg, when he had him in the bag took him on his 


back and placed him at the emperor's feet, and on the following 
day married the beautiful Helena. 


4.—REMARKABLE SPEECH. 


Mr. Cuffe, Secretary to the Earl of Essex, was executed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth for the same offence which brought his 


master to the block.—At the place of execution he made the fol- 
lowing speech :— 


“© Tam here adjudged to die for acting an act never plotted ; for plotting @ 
plot never acted; justice will have her course; accusers must be heard; 
greatness will have the victory; scholars and martialists (though learning and 
valour should have the pre-eminence) in England must die like dogs aud be 
hanged. To mislike this were but folly ; to dispute it but time lost ; to alter 
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—— a 
it impossible; but to endure it is manly ; and to scorn it magnanimity.—The 
Queen is displeased ; the lawyers imperious; and death terrible: but I crave 
pardon of the Queen; forgive the lawyers and the world; desire to be for- 
given; aud welcome death.” 








5.—ULIVER CROMWELL. 


When Cromwell, accompanied by his Secretary, Thurloe, once 
went to dine with the Lord Mayor the populace rent the air with 
their gratulations, and the streets echoed with ‘‘ Long live my 
Lord Protector !’"—* Your highness,” said the secretary, ‘‘ may 
see by this that you have the voice of the people as well as the voice 
of God.”—** As to God,” replied Cromwell, “‘ we will not talk 
about him here ; but for the people they would be just as noisy, 
and perhaps more rejoiced, if you and I were going -to be 
hanged.” 


6.—ANTIPATHIES. 


«* Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
‘* Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
“ _ for affections 
‘* Masters of passion, sway it to the mood 
** Of what it likes or loaths.” 
SHAKSPEARE’S Merch, of Venice. 





In addition to the list of ‘‘ Antipathies,” in the 7th Number of 
‘ the Repository’* the following may not prove unacceptable :— 
Joseph Scaliger, and Peter A bono, never could drink milk.— 
Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs.—If an 
apple was shewn to Chesne, secretary to Francis I., a prodigious 
quantity of blood would issue from his nose.—The Duke of 
Schomberg could never sit in the room with a cat.—A gentleman, 
in the Court of the Emperor, Ferdinand I., would bleed at the 
nose on hearing the mewing of one of those animals, however 
great the distance might be from him.—M. de Lancre, in his 
‘* Tableau de U Inconstance de toutes choses,”’ gives an account ofa 
very sensible man who was so terrified at seeing a hedge-hog, that 
for two years he imagined his bowels were gnawed by that animal.— 





* See the “* Theatrical Inquisitor,” vol. 11th, p.170—171, 
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In the same book we find an account of a very brave officer who 
never dared to look at a mouse, it would so terrify him, unless he 
had a sword in his hand:—M. de Lancre says he knew him per. 
fectly well—Mr. Vaugheine, a great huntsman in Hanover, would 
faint, or, if he had sufficient time, would run away at the sight of 
a roasted pig.—Ambrose Paré mentions a gentleman who never 
could see an eel without fainting. 


7.—LITERARY HUSBAND. 


Frederick Morel was translating Libanius when some one came 
and told him that his wife, who had been languishing some time, 
was extremely ill, and wished to speak to him.—** I have only,” 
said he, ‘‘ two periods to translate and J will then come and see 
her.”—A second messenger informed him that she was on the 
point of death. ‘*‘ Ihave not more than two words to finish," 
said Morel, ‘* return to her; I will be there as soon as you—A 
moment after another messenger brought an account of her death: 
<* Tam very sorry,” said he, ‘‘ she was a very good woman” —and 
he continued his translation. 


8.—EPIGRAM. 


While Rabelais dying lay ; before him stands 

A servant with Christ’s image in his hands 

‘* Thy God thy Saviour here I bear,” he cries 

In death facetious—Rabelais thus replies, 
_ Yes, I believe thee, and am free to own, 

‘* Christ, more than once, has by an ass been borne.” 


‘ 


9.—COATS OF ARMS. 


Henry, surnamed ‘‘ The Fowler,’’ Emperor of the West, who 
regulated the Tournaments in Germany, was the first who intro- 
duced those marks of honour, Armories or Coats of Arms— 
Before that time we find nothing upon ancient tombs but Crosses 
with Gothic inscriptions and representations of persons entombed. 
The tomb of Clement IV., who died A. D. 1268, is the first 
whereon we find any arms, nor do they appear struck upon ay 
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coins before the year 1336.—Camden refers the origin of hereditary 
Arms in Engiand to the time of the first Norman Kings. 


10.—PARLIAMENTARY CONSISTENCY. 


A.D. 

1461—Deposed king Henry VI. 

1461—Made.Edward IVth king who before had been declared 
a traitor. 

1470—Henry VI. made king again. 

1470—Edward IV. declared traitor and usurper. 

1470—Henry VI. deposed again, and Edward IVth set up! 

1483—Edward V., declared lawful king. 

1483—Edward V. declared illegitimate and murdered. 


1483—Richard IIId. made king who had before been declared 
a traitor. : 


1484—Henry, Earl of Richmond, declared a traitor: 
1485—Henry VII. who the year before was declared a traitor 
now made king.—In the space of twenty-four years 


all these transactions were done by authority of Par- 
liament !! 


11.—HANGING THE STREETS WITH TAPESTRY. 


We find this ceremony practised at the entrance of Lady Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Henry VII. into the City of London. : 
‘‘ Al the stretes ther wiche shee shuld passe bye wer clenly 
dresed and besene with clothe of tapestrye and arras; and some 


stretes as chepe hanged with rich cloths of golde velvettes and. 
silkes,”——-This was in the year 14S1. 


LELAND ‘ Coll, in Opuscul. p. 220, Edit. 1770.” 
12,—RATHER A STRANGE INSCRIPTION. 


On the south wall of Streatham Church is the foilowing :— 
«¢ Elizabeth, 
Wife of Major General Hamilton, who was married 47 years and 
never did ONE thing to disoblige her husband” !!—She died 1746. 
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13.—cCURIOUS CUSTOM.* 


The Southern part of England is remarkable for its eyder: In 
order to ensure a good fruit harvest the following custom is still 
kept up in that quarter. On the eve of the Epiphany the farmer, 
attended by his men, with a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the 


. J . 
orchard, and then encircling one of the best bearing trees they 


drink the following toast three several times. 


*¢ Here's to thee—Old apple tree 

** Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow ! 
«© And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 

‘© Hats full! Caps full! 

‘* Bushel bushel sacks full! 

“ And my pockets full too ! 

“ Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 

This done, they return to the house, the doors of which they 
are ecrtain to find bolted by the females, who, be the weather 
what it may, are inexorable to all entreaties to open them till 
some one among them has guessed what is upon the spit, whichis 
generally some nice little thing difficult to be guessed at, and it 
is the reward of him who first hits upon it.—The doors are then 
thrown open; and the lucky clodpole receives the tit bit as his 
recompense.—There are many who are superstitious enough to 
believe that if they neglect this custom the trees will bear no 
apples that year. 


14.—HENRY VIII. 


Sanders (a Roman Catholic writer) says, that Henry VIII, 
when ancient and deceased,—choleric and curious in trifles, was 
wont to reward such as ordered his screen or chair at a conve- 
nient distance from the fire : with the church of some abbey, or the 
lead of some church.—But setting astde this seeming slander, it is 
confidently asserted by Fuller (Church History, Book vi. p. 377) 
that he gave a religious house of great value to Mistress Corn- 





* J shall continue the notices of various ancient singular customs in cach 
successive number.—(See ‘ Repository No. J.’’) 
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waliis for making hima dish of puddings that pleased his palate.— 
(See also the ‘* Antiquarian Repertory,” vol. I, p. 359. for a 
similar anecdote.) 


15,.—PLANTAGENET. 


The following etymology of this name may not be unacceptable 
to your readers:—George Buck, Esq. compiler of the reign of 
King Richard III. in Kennett’s ‘‘ History of England,” says, it 
rather should be called Planta-genest, being derived from planta 
genesta, or genista, that is the plant broom.—This title was first 
given to Fulke, Earl of Anjou, who, having been guilty of 
some enormous crime, was enjoined, by way of penance, to go 
to the Holy Land and submit to a severe castigation. He readily 
acquiesced, dressed himself in lowly attire, and, as a mark of his 
humility, wore a piece of broom in his cap, of which virtue this 
plant is a symbol in hieroglyphic language.* This expiation 
finished, Fulke, in remembrance, adopted the nameof ‘‘ pLanTa- 
GENREST,” and lived afterwards in honour and happiness.—Accord- 
ingly his descendants inherited the name, and many successive 
nobles, of the line of Anjou, not only did the same, but even dis- 
tinguished themselves by wearing a sprig of broom in their 
helmets.+ | 


16.——SINGULAR’ BATTLE. 


In A. D. 1299, there was a battle, or rather fight, of dogs at 
Genelon Castle, Burgundy, wherein every one killed another, 


being in number 3,000—no dogs escaping but one only. 
CAMDEN BRIT. 162. 


Lambeth, April 3, 1818. GLANVILLE. 





* And Virgil seems to confirm it by calling it Aumiles genista, the humble 
broam, 


t See “the Theatrical Inquisitor,’’ vol. 8, p. 265. 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No. II. 


Cette vie moderne est un peu folle, il en faut convenu; est ce un defaut 
Le Lutrin Vivant. 


oo -—-- — 


“¢ Che vuol dar legge a I’ amarosa node 


? 


Non saben qual sia la sua natura.’ 


‘(Continued from page 179.) 


The feelings, the looks of the Spaniard, on this occasion, may 
be more easily conceived than described ; his countenance express 
ed the agony of doating love, of devouring jealousy, in one instant 
convinced of the worst. Josto endeavoured to raise the lady, and 
regain his feet, but she now really fainted in his arms, he de. 
posited her on the bed, and advanced to the Don, who was trans- 
fixed with anger and astonishment. ‘‘ My lord,” said Justo, with 
dignified sedateness, ‘‘ calm your agitation ; we are innocent; 
not a thought of mine has tended towards your dishonour.”— 
«*« Sir,” stammered out the confused Spaniard, ‘* we will discuss 
that question elsewhere.’—** Good night my lord,” said Josto 
and departed. The Donna remained senseless. The husband did 
uot call for assistance, did not attempt to revive her; his dark 
countenance was now of an ashy hue; he stood in silent contem- 
plation, and seemed to revolve in his mind all that had occurred; 
all his love, all his adoration, all his happiness, all his shame. 
This retrospect shook his very soul ; all the violent passions, the 
most powerful springs, ofhuman nature were affected by it. He 


gazed on the inanimate loveliness before him, he saw one of the 
f,irest of nature's works, that object which had long filled his 
soul with eager desire, which had been the central po int of 
all his wishes; that object which had crowned them all and 
made him happy, supremely happy, which had been his joy; his 
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- pride—was now—his curse, his shame. One smile of unconquered 


affection began to play on his agitated features ; he approached 
her, when again the demon within urged the lash ; hell gleamed 
ghastly on his countenance, deep soul-breathed curses burst from 
his lips, and he wildly rushed from the house, never more to be 
under the same roof with the angel-seeming fiend who inhabited 
it. He returned to the house he had just before quitted, and in 
the tumult of an inferior passion, vainly sought to drown the 
clamours of those more terrible furies which raged within him. 
Jostu was innocent ; was therefore peaceful. He retired from 
the presence of the Don, certainly perplexed and embarrassed, 
but not agitated ; the equilibrium of his feelings was shaken, but 
‘not overthrown. The behaviour of the Donna distressed him ; 
she was the wife of his patron and friend; as such he would wil- 
lingly have respected her; her equivocal conduct towards him 
had long been harassing ; he had been willing to impute it at 
first toa mere gaieté de coeur, to the licence which the manners 
of her country allow to females ; but it had now ceased to be so; 
the looseness of her principle had been'declared, she had directly 
invited him to the gratification of her own illicit passions, to the 
dishonour of his friend, to the abandonment of virtue. She had 
appealed to nature in support of her desires. . Josto was nature’s 
own pupil, and knew her voice better, and whilst the Donna, in 
the name of nature, adjured him to the pursuit of vice and base- 
ness, nature herself inspired Josto with honour and fortitude.— 
He regretted that so lovely a woman should possess so bad a heart, 
that a form which seemed a fit temple for all those soft and fasei- 
nating virtues which are the charm and glory of femule nature, 
should be polluted by. dll the vile passions which degrade it.— 
. Vainly did the Donna whisper her Syrcn incantations in his ears , 
he was not subject to the spell; vainly did she breathe her se- 
ductive eloquence ; it touched no responsive chord in his heart ; 
vanly did she alternately flash, from her beauteous eyes, the fire of 
impetuous passion, or the streaming lanzuor of yielding tender- 
ness. ‘hey met in Josto’s, the constant vivid beam of manly dig- 
nity and virtue.—She had, in ber favour, beauty,—beauty formed 
tosubdue. She had elegance ; she had that assemblage of seductive 
qualities, whose influence is so terrible ; she could. assault with 
Vor. XII—No. 69. 2T 
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the energy of passion, or the extreme of tenderness ; there wasa 
refinement, a brilliancy, a nameless potency about her, which 
seemed to breathe pleasure, to infect the very atmosphere with a 
soul-subduing power. Josto could oppose to this, did successfully 
oppose, an unsophisticated heart and virtue! Oh! when the mind's 
eye glances on the picture ; when it contemplates that host of 
charms, of loveliness, and fascination not to be equalled ; yet 
stained and defiled by impurity and vice, and then turns to the 
simple dignified resistance of a pure and innocent heart, how does 
it turn with disgust from one, with delight and admiration to the 
other, and confess that virtue shines, with a dazzling brilliancy, 
even in a less lovely form than Josto’s. 

The Donna’s evancuissement was not of long duration. On her 
recovery she found herself alone; the whole dreadful seene was 
past from before her eyes, and she would have gladly believed 
it all adream ; but memory was too maliciously retentive, her 
heart now throbbed with the adulterous passion she had’ conceived 
for Josto, and she now trembled at the idea that it was but too 
well-known to the Don; not only so, but that he would doubt- 
less feel convinced that his dishonour was completed, an idea 
which she knew it would be in vain to attempt to drive from his 
jealous bosom. But not her disappointed passion, not the dis. 
covered indifference and inflexibility of Fosto, not the just indig- 
nation of her husband against herself, pierced the heart of the 
lovely frail one with a pang half so acute as the apprehension 
which succeeded. Persuaded, as he doubtless was, of her crimi- 
nality, furious as would be his resentment against her, was it likely 
that he shoul feel less against the supposed partner of her fault; 
was it possible that he should omit any method of avenging him- 
self? No, she knew Andreo,—life, Josto’s life alone could satisfy 
him,—Josto's blood must flow, must flow innocently, and for her 
fault. Ah, how horrid was this thought! the frightful vision now 
glared before her eyes, Josto bleeding, dying at the feet of her en- 
raged lord. The Donna was a woman of naturally strong pas- 
sions, she had been brought up in the vortex of dissipation; 
Parisian accomplishments, Parisian brilliancy, Parisian licentious- 
hess, were her studies ; these had rendered her lovely, fascinating, 
vicious, as we have seen her. I will not here enter into her history; 
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yor detail the instances in which, ere this occurrence, her passions 
had conquered. Her union with Don was one of conve- _ 
nience, and she was fully disposed to render the marriage state as 
tolerable, and to pursue her own pleasures as freely, as circum- 
stances would allow. Many had been her amours, many had she 
blessed ; frequently had her passions been excited, her licentious- 
ness gratified; her heart it had been touched, affected, agi- 
tated, but never wad it been pierced. been captivated, till she saw 
Josto Beautiful as he was, he could not fail of attracting her 
attention, of exciting her desire ; but his total difference from the 
lovers who had lived in her smile, his manly dignity, his modesty, 
. his reserve, the difficulty of attaching him, the resistance he op- 
posed to charms which never before ‘moet resistance, all these af-- 
fected the Donna with a feeling very distinct from what she- 
had ever known before ;—others had been masters of her person, 
but Justo, Josto alone was the master of her heart. What would 
such a woman feel-when she really loved ?—If every roving incli* 
nation, every transcient throb of admiration, every irregular wish 
had been used to master her, what must he her devotion, her 
energy, her fire, when every affection, every wish of her heart, her: 
whole soul was fixed on one object,—that object had treated her 
with indifference ; this but increased her passion, his life was now 
threatened through her indiscretion,—what must be her despair ? 
The force of her emotion, for a time, overcame her, and deprived 
her of the power either to think or to act. The first idea that 
occurred to her was to appease the fury of her husband, by the 
most solemn protestations of her own and Josto’s innocence, and 
exert the utmost force of entreaty to dissuade him from pursuing 
any scheme of revenge. But alas! would not her entreaties, in 
his behalf, but inflame the anger of the Don against him ?—would 
‘not his anger prevent him from seeing her altogether ? Too surely 
it would ; she could not hope he would admit her to his presence, 
whilst he retained the impression of her infidelity. _What course 
was.open to her ? She knew no one whom she could depute with any 
hope of success on such an errand, no one who would feg) in- 
terested in it. At length an idea flashed on her mind; it had 
been whispered to her that Josto loved, could he be otherwise than 
be loved? Ah, no! she knew it too well; she had heard who the 
lady was. There was then in the world a being equally interested with 
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herself in Josto’s safety, and to this being she must apply to pro. 


mote it. And conld then the haughty, vay, pleasure-seeking, 


pleasure-commanding Donna sink so low ? Could she intrude her. 
self on the privacy of another woman, a woman who posscs-ed the 
the heart of the man she loved ? Could she confess to this woman 
her own guilty passion, and adjure her, by an affection «ommon 
to both, to adopt some rash, some uncommon expedient to avert 
the vengeance of the Don? What cannot love? This she did? 
She repaired to the house of Eliza's father, ere it was yet day ; 
with frantic eagerness she craved admittance to her presence, and 
falling at her feet, confessed her guilty passion, her indiscretion, 
and her well-grounded fears; to this acknowledgement, she added 
the most fervent supplications that she would repair to the Don, 
that she would force him to believe Josto innocent, and to abandon 
any scheme of revenge he might have formed. It it not difficult 
to conceive the feelings with which Eliza would listen to sucha 
recital, to such an entreaty, whatever indignation and abhorrence 
she might have felt against the Donna, love, which had brought 
that lady to her feet, urged her to follow the conduct she desired, 
A hackney-coach was procured, and the two ladies set out together 
in search of the implacable Spaniard, on behalf of the man whom 
both adored. 

Don —— was a moral man, and generally speakin —_a_cor. 
rect man; but he had not a great mind, nor an extended soul; 
his heart was narrow and illiberal ; and his constitutional fault 
was a jealousy of disposition, and an extreme tenaciousness of 
what he considered due to him. On an occasion like the present, 
he could be supposed to act only in one manner, that the most ob- 
vious and common-place that could be conceived. From the 
gaming-house, he retired to an hotel, whence he immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to Josto, requiring him to meet him armed, 
at the shooting bank near Kensington Gardens in the course of 
an hour ortwo. Such an invitation occasioned no surprise to 
Josto, it was a matter of course. Josto was not a sanguinary 
mam, not one who would willingly sacrifice the life of another oF 
hazard his own without occasion; but Josto was in the army, 
and it’s code of honour is imperative. However good might be 
his heart and correct his conduct, Josto was neither a Philosopher 
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nor Christian enough to despise the censure of the world if im- 
properly bestowed. To refuse.a challenge was out of the question. 
At the time appointed, he attended the Don, accompanied by a 
brother officer, who lodged in the sime house. The Spaniard 
was there with his attendant, and with no more words than form 
required, they proceeded to the fatal arbitration of the pistol. 
The Spaniard’s first shot was ineffectual.—Josto fired his pistol in 
the air.—This, however, did not appease the jealous fury of the 
husband, who observed, that it was impossible for him to quit the 
spot whilst both were unhurt. They took their places a second 
time; Josto was not now disposed to repeat his yenerosity ; 
both fired,—both fell, mortally wounded. The shrieks of 
women now rent the air, frantic with anxiety, the Donna and. 
Eliza rushed to the spot, just in time to receive the last sigh, one 
of her injured husband, the other of her devoted lover. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ESSAY ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 


(Concluded from p 257 in our last.) 


Much has been said, and by persons well worthy of being con 
sulted on this head, against that class of novels termed senti- 
- mental; but I should be very sorry that the odium and contempt 

which is so justly applied to some works that pretend to the title, 
should attach to those whose chief excellence is a tone of refined 
feeling. I must admit, that when a work appeals more forcibly 
-to my feelings than my reason, I conceive some distrust of the 

author's design; I never like to trust my feelings altogether to the 
influence of any writer ; for I am aware that they are capable of 
being worked on to very bad purposes, It is a dangerous con- 
fidence, and I therefore keep them under the strict rein of jaidg- 
ment ; and as soon as I find that they and the author pull one . 
way, and my reason another, I cast down the work, and wish him 
to be publicly. whipped for a breach of trust. 
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Volumes of nonsense have been printed, and are dignified by 
the name of sentimental, which are truly disgusting. Appealing 
often to the worst feelings of our nature, and endeavouring to 
pervert the good to odious purposes ; seeking to establish, for a 
rational turn of feeling, that which has been aptly termed a 
morbid sensibility, they are worthy of the most unqualified 
execration, supreme contempt; the only motive that can with. 
hold one from consigning them to the hand of the common 
hangman, is a conviction of their impotence; they are like water 
gruel slightly tainted with arsenic, none but an infant can be 
affected by it, and that infant must havea very depraved taste who 
would swallow it. But a work which aims at fostering those good 
feelings which the cares of the world go near to stifle ; which 
leads them by the hand of reason and in the steps of virtue; 
which refines the sentiments ani! ameliorates the heart ; which, 
in short, would elevate our thoughts, our feelings, and our sen- 
timents, beyond the common pitch of worldly selfishness, and 
assist to approximate them to that point whence we can look 
down with serene dignity on the paltry drudges to avarice or 
sensuality, I would prefer no one which vainly attempted to correct 
our morals by dry discussion, or to suppress our follies by a 
laugh. 

To those writers whose names I have set down, I believe no 
objection can be made. Mr. Richardson's works are, on all hands, 
applauded, and generally recommended to the perusal of young 
persons. The most approved are Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and 
Sir Charles Grandison: of these, the last is considered the best.— 
His style is particularly copious and diffuse, always descending to 
minutiz, and comprizing a great proportion of dialogue, which 
renders his works very voluminous, though, I believe, they have 
very seldom been considered tedious. The peculiarity of his Sir 
Charles Grandison is, that the model held up to imitation is too 
perfect for our capacity ; but though we may never be able to 
bring ourselves to the same pitch of excellence which characterizes 
the hero, we may yet benefit from the general tenor of the work. 
You must not suppose that because a male gives name to the work, 
that the females are at all kept in the back ground, or are, by any 
means, less the subject of the author's attention ; far from it, his 
strength seems to have been exerted to the utmost in the delinea- 
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tion of female character, in attempts to correct those faults to — 
which they are most liable, and to point out those virtues, which | 
shine brightest in them. If you read novels at all, you cannot 
read one less objectionable than Sir Charles Grandison. Pamela, 
though possessing a like amiable tendency, is infinitely less in- 
teresting and not so well written. ‘To Clarissa Harlowe I heard 
exceptions taken, as though it had a remote tendency to en- 
courage libertinism and to deteriorate the purity of the female 
mind; but I think most unjustly ; the impression which I received 
from reading it was a most consummiate contempt for libertinism. 
in commendation of Dr. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 1 believe, 
toyou, I need not say much; I will therefore pass it, with this 
observation, that if ever there were a novel, which, with a lively 
style, interesting story, well drawn characters, and affecting in- 
cidents, combined the most forcible instances to the fulfilment of 
the moral duties, the most excellent precepts, and touching ex- 
amples applicable to all situations of life, whether of prosperity 
or adversity, in short, containing a most pointed practical illus- 
tration of the Christian Religion, The Vicar of Wakefield is that 
novel. have read it, I dare say, a dozen times, and never yet 
was disappointed in my expectation of deriving pleasure from it.. 

I next come to mention a writer with whom you have some 
acquaintanee, and whom every body knows by name, at least— 
He is no favourite of mine, nor should I recommend him to your 
notice, but, that his reputation is such that you ought to beable 
to give your opinion of his merits. Sterne is a sentimental writer, 
and I think farnishes a most pointed example that the sentiment 
of a writer often exists only on paper. The man’s life and cha- 
facter gave the most direct lie to his writings, for he nevér 
evinced, by his conduct, any sentiment honourable to human 
nature. When he was sitting in his closet penning his rhapsodies 
on the soft emotions which thrilled through his frame on touching 
the hand of a fair French woman, or looking at a pretty haber- 
dasher, his own mother was starving ; so much for the sincerity 
of his sentiment. But for my part, I always thought it carried 
in itself the evidence of its factitiousness; to me it appeared 
fulsome, over-wrought, and without the pale of nature ; rather as 
the work of a man who racked his imagination to produce effect, 
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than the insuppressible fectings of the heart. Such is my opinion 





of his Sentimental Journey, and his Letters from Yorick to Eliza. 
I have always felt myself highly delighted with the humour of 
Sterne, which is infinitely more true to nature than his senti. 
ment; it is in some places, perhaps, rather too broad for the 
perusal of a delicate female. Tristram Shandy is the work which 
most abounds with it ; but it would be preferable that you should 
read the select parts of it, which are to be met with in many 
miscellanies, than to peruse the whole. I shall next advert toa 
writer, also of the sentimental class, to whom alone I give my 
unqualified approbation, and every line of whose works appears to 
me to cume directly from his heart. I can follow him through the 
whole course of his feelings ; and never find any palpable affecta- 
tion, nor any thing which will not bear the test of reason. The 
turn of his writings is certainly somewhat gloomy, I do not like 
them the less for that; but they appear to me to be marked by a 
tone of dignified, rational, and amiable sensibility, never averse 
from virtue nor religion. I can always read them with pleasure, 
and if I find myself powerfully affected, I am not ashamed, be: 
cause I am assured it is by some feeling which does honour to the 
human heart. Mr. Mackenzie's works are, The Man of Feeling, 
The Man of the World, Julia de Roubign2, and the greater part of 
The Mirror and The Lounger, two periodical papers published at 
Edinburgh. These last are by no means the least estimable of his 
works ; they contain the beautiful stories of La Roche, and of 
Louisa Venoni, which, in my mind, far surpass all the over- 
wrought productions of Sterne. It is likewise to be observed, 
that Mr. Mackenzie's works are peculiarly free from defects of ° 
style. I will now assign some reasons for omitting the names of 
some British novelists whose works are in general estimated on 
a level with those I have named. Smo.yettr and Fierpine are 
certainly novelists of the very first ability, and, I believe have no 
greater admirers than myself ; but though I appreciate the point 
and humour of Roderick Random, Joseph Andrews, Peregrine 
Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, and Tom Jones, I think they are 
marked by a grossness and want of delicacy which render them 
not the most fit amusement for ladies. You have probably heard 
of Gopwin as a writer of eminence ; he undoubtedly is so; but 
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it is necessary to read his writings, if at all, with very great 
caution. He is the strenuous advocate of very erroneous systems, 
and the strength with which he writes, and the command he has 
of the feelings, render him a very dangerous writer. Some of his 
errors he has recanted; but that is a poor atonement for the 


















h mischief which may have been done by works so powerfully written 
d as his are. In one sense, they must be considered as works of 
. controversy, not to be put into the hands of any one whose prin- 
‘ ciples are not sufficiently firm to make them a judge and not a 
y party. The same observations, I believe, will apply pretty nearly 
0 to Mr. Hotcrort’s writings. 

" I will not pass without remark, the works of fiction of our 
. rival country; in candour, I cannot deny them the preference to 
e those of our own. It is allowed of the French, that they are great 
ke in trifles, and the observation applies correctly to this species of 
. writing. I know no novelist of this country whose works are, 
- in my mind, so well adapted to the perusal of a well educated 
€, female, as the best French novels are. The names of Gentis and 
~ Cottin stand too high to require from me any thing ‘more than 
¥ my assent to the general approbation they have acquired. There 
2, is, in the best French novels, a delicacy and refinement of feeling, 
of and expression, an analytical detail of the most minute emotions 
- of sensibility, and vivacious elegance of style, which is peculiarly | 
his adapted to the female mind, and to which our novelists are 
of strangers. Madame de Sragt’s works of fiction yield the palm 
=" to none; they are likewise prefaced by an essay on this species: of 
od, writing, which you will find not deficient in interest. Frort1an 
ff 3 and MaxMonTex are writers distinguished for elegance and sensi- 
of bility, and they always apply their powers in the service of virtue ; 
on The Numa Pompilius of Frorian is universally and deservedly ad- 
are mired. Marmontet's Incas is a work of the same class, though it 
- treats of a period of history widely remote from the other; any 
int deviations from historical fact will be corrected by Robertson’s 
‘ine America ; the moral tales of the same writer are equally worthy of 
are commendation. Le Sace is a writer whose spirited delineation of 
om character and real life and genuine wit entitle him toa first place 
ard aniong novelists ; and, to the credit of the French be-it spoken, 
but his works contain not that alloy of indelicacy which frequently 
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pervades an Englishman’s wit. Of Roussgav, I believe, I need 
say little ; you are too well aware of the dangerous defects of his 
writings, to render it necessary for me to add the caution, not to 
let the eloquence which irresistibly fascinates, lead you into his 
snares. His is the true language of feeling and passion; but he 
was unfortunately one of those whose virtue was the virtue of 
feeling only, and not of principle ; and therefore exceedingly liable 


to mistakes as to right and wrong, a distinction very little re- 


garded throughout his works. If you have any curiosity as to his 
style, his letters of an Italian Nun, may, perhaps, be read with less 
danger than any other. 


POETRY. 


Your natural taste for poetry precludes the necessity of my 
urging you to a study of it; but there is one remark I cannot 
help making ; before you attempt to pronounce a judgment on 
the works of any poet of the present day, endeavour to form and 
correct your taste by an attentive study of those works which 
have received the applause of successive generations. If you read 
attentively the great masters, and accord to them that admiration 


which is their due, you will soon learn to despise the insipid pro- 


ductions of mere versifiers. I have not named a great number of 


poets, because I do not think that reading a great quantity of 
poetry is the best method of forming the taste, but I have pointed 
out such as are always considered standard writers, as also the 
most approved ofthe presentday * * * * * * &, 

And now, having adverted to the several heads which entered 
into my plan, I will conclude this, (as you may well consider it,) 
dry and tedious treatise—The works 1 have mentioned will not 


render you a learned woman, it was not my wish to make you s0; 
but if you should ever accord them an attentive perusal, I think 
you will be able to boast an extent of reading sufficient to con- 
stitute a well informed woman, and to give you an elegant and 


correct taste. I have not thought what I have here laid down 


necessary, on account of any deficiency I have noticed on your 
part, either of virtue or ability ; it rather bears a contrary tes- 
timony; it shows that I have observed virtues worthy of being 
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encouraged and fostered, talents worthy of the utmost cultiva- 
tion. It has been my desire to implant nothing new, but to im- 
prove what I have found already flourishing on the soil; to render 
you nothing new or uncommon, butsimply that for which nature 
designed you, and which such cultivation alone could render you. 


E. H. 


A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 


delivered before the City Philosophical Society by a Memher. 


aT 


In bringing the subject which has just been anncunced from 
the chair before a Philosophical Society, I must confess I feel 
myself, in some measure, liable to the imputation of cuzening 
the attention of my auditors to a discourse which shall turn out to 
have arisen merely from the fumes of a conceited imagination. 
For, to philosophers, the Drama may appear a very trifle: I shall 
speak, however, but from a thorough conviction that the view 
. which I shall take of this subject is correct; and with a desire to 
rescue, from a classification with amusing trifles, those sublime 
productions of genius, which I would fain prove to you are 
adapted for the glorious work of enlightening the understanding 
and ameliorating the hearts of the whole body of society. The 
task before me is far from an unworthy one; it is to place on a 
proper eminence these productions, to show that they may do 
more than amuse, and how they may accomplish this; to bestow 
on the honourable living, and on the as honourable dead, a tri+ 
bute of applause which the cankered voice of prejudice, and the 
paltry fears of shallow judgment are anxious to withhold ;—it is 
to render service to the living and gratitude to those whose day is 
past. 

I consider the Drama a proper subject for the attention of this 
society, inasmuch as I cannot but reckon it very intimately con- 
nected with moral philosophy. It has ever been allowed a high 
place in literature, and literature, generally considered, indeed 
many of the lighter parts of it, will be found, on examination, 
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to partake more of moral! philosophy than may, on a first view, 
be imagined. To be what the French call un bon littérateur, or 
especially a good dramatist, requires a very extensive acquaintance 
with moral philosophy, with metaphysical niceties, with the 
theory of the human mind. To trace the operation of circum. 
stances, prejudices, and passions on the mind of nan, requires a 
very attentive observation of passing instances, a very deep study 
of established principles. But it is not the qualification of the 
dramatist, nor those attainments which may be most requisite for 
the cultivation of that branch of literature that 1 am to consider, 
but the moral effects it is capable of producing. 

In attempting to establish the position that the drama either is 
or may be an efficient moral instrument, I am sensible that I 
have many prejudices, and, what are more formidable, many judg- 
ments against me—the first need but to be exposed to be aban- 
doned ; andthe latter, it is, perhaps, not very difficult to confute, 
I shall not pretend to say any thing to those who hold it a crime 
to enter a theatre ; their opinions are far beyond the reach of any 
thing I can suggest; but many, regarding theatrical amusements 
as mere trifles, a waste of time, an evening lounge, and worse, 
a mere excuse for dissipation and licentiousness, are hence dis- 
posed to despise and condemn them. ‘To these, I would say, that 
they are trifles only to a trifling mind, and to such what can be 
permanently impressive ? To a person who is incapable of pene- 
trating beyond. the shallow surface of things, who, like a fly, 


ranges from flower to flower but to taste its varieties, without, like 


the bee, collecting its honey; the drama must share the fate of 
every other object of his temporary attention; it serves but for 
an hour to distract his ideas from their previous course, not in- 
spiring any new ones, nor concentrating toa useful point those 
previously imbibed. Tired of Bond-street, this man flies to the 
tavern ; the important task of repletion accomplished, he rushes 
to the theatre, where, half inebriated, a portion of his remaining 
faculties is engrossed by the scenic decoratiuns, the remainder 
devoted to conversation with an equally enlightened companion. 
And is it to be supposed that such persons would be edified at 4 
church? I doubt whether even the most learned and eloquent 
lectures that have been delivered before this society would be able 
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to make any impression on them. It is the turn of the mind 

which decides whether the theatre, or any other place of instruc- 

tion, shall be beneficial. A mind averse to improvement, will no 

where receive it. ‘The same observations will apply to the dissi- 

pated part of a theatrical audience. A man, who makes sensual 

pleasure his sole pursuit, will be every where devoted to it; he 

will make every place subservient to it, and will, at all times, be 

intent on it. It cannot be denied that a theatre affords many op- 

portunities for the gratification of such a propensity; it necessa- 

rily does so. A numerous assemblage of young persons, at a 

leisure time, with pleasurable views, the ease of avoiding obser- 

vation, and many circumstances which render a theatre a very 

convenient spot for these purposes, make it a constant scene of - 
them, and entail on it all the opprobrium which such transactions 

merit. ‘These I must totally refer to the dispositions of the pers 

sons who go there; it is not an inevitable consequence of enter- 

ing a theatre; a conventicle may be, and often is made subser- 

vient to the very same views. In attempting to maintain the 

respectability of the drama, it is not necessary for me to advocate 

the existing regulations or want of regulation of our theatres; 

Iam but little disposed to do so; I advert to these circumstances 

merely as objections which some persons would exteud to the 

drama itself, and which application of them is obvicusiy erro- 

neous: I am very ready to join all those who execrate the paltry 

exhibitions which so often meet the eye on our metropolitan stage ; 

my admiration of the dramia itself adds to my inveteracy against 

such wanton sacrilege. If, as I hope to be able to show you, the. 

theatre is capable of being made an instructive school, if propriety 

of deportment, correctness of conduct, and integrity of principle, 

may there be inculcated ; if they may there be inculcated with a more 

general efficacy and constant operation than any where else ;—if not 
only principles may be upheld, but the niceties of moral conduct dis- 
played, the slighter motives which frequently have an extensive 
influence on human actions ;— if the failings against which we are 
to guard, no less than the virtues which we are to practice, may there, 
more than in any place, be forcibly impressed on us, the greater must 
be our indignation against those whose indifference, or whose ava- 
Tice suffers it to become the temple of Momus, or worse, the sink of 
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vice! The more we admire the drama the more severely must we 
condemn this unpardonable negleet of it. The man, whose philan. 
thropic soul is anxious to seize on every instrument that may tend, 
to the advantage of human nature, whose enlightened under. 
standing will reject nothing which can be made subservient to his 
worthy purpose, must, with grief and indignation observe, that 
an art so easily convertible to the best of purposes should be en. 
tirely devoted to the worst; that the moments assigned to recrea. 
tion should be idle, indeed, or rather that they should be sometimes 
occupied with the lessons of vice. These reflections lead us to the 
question of the reciprocal action of the public taste upon the 
theatres, and of the theatres upon the public taste ; and on this 
considerable difference of opinion exists. In my mind, the exces 
of influence is decidedly on the side of the theatres. 

It is not at all necessary to the principle which I wish to esta. 
blish that every person intending to take an evening’s amusement 
should previously make up his mind to receive moral instruction, 
The operation of the drama is more insinuating, better adapted 
to reach the most depraved dispositions. I admit: that persons 
visiting the theatres may have in view nothing but relaxation and 
pleasure ; that they make holiday, are good humoured, and ina 
disposition to be pleased; and for this reason, in the ab- 
sence of any thing better, may be content with an exhibit‘on 
of dogs, horses, elephants, monkies, or men emulating the fests 
of these animals. ‘The majority of a theatrical audience is neccé- 
sarily composed of persons who cannot be intent on these occa- 
sions in seeking instruction ; they are persons-of gross minds, but 
they are not, therefore, persons impervious to the rays of know- 
ledge, their hearts are not altogether hardened against virtue; 
and the drama possesses such fascinating, yet powerful influence, 
that these ignorant persons may be awakened to sentiments of 
the most exalted virtue, may be deterred from the most deter- 
mined villany, and delighted with the representation which shall 
have this effect on their minds. And is not this a most cogent 
reason for dedicating the theatres to so beneficial a purpose. The 
persons who now rapturously applaud the unmeaning exhibitfons 
of our stage do so because they are astonished, and therefore 
pleased, but cven they would be much more pleased if their in- 
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tellects, instead of their senses, were addressed. According to the 
present system of theatrical monopoly, however, the houses which 
thus play with the public indulgence may be nightly filled without 
authorizing the presumption, that even the aggregate majority of 
society is barely content with their plan. ‘The population of this 
metropolis may very well furnish the nightly quota of admirers for 
the spurious and indefinab!e productions which occupy the stage, 
and yet comprehend a sufficient number of advocates of the genuine 
drama, to entitle me to pronounce the general opinion in favour of 
that species of representation. 

I mention these things merely as hints to open the minds of 
those who have, by such suggestions, been induced to entertain 
a contempt for all theatrical representations ; but it is by no 
means necessary to my end to prove, even that the legitimate 
drama would be preferred by a numerical majority of society ; it 
is quite sufficient that I should demonstrate it to possess those 
qualities which may have a moral influence on the human mind : 
if I point out in it attributes which are universally allowed to be 
beneficially efficacious, I conceive that I have done enough, and 
leave it to others to bring them into action. 

The tragedies of the ancients were confessedly considered as 
moral instruments ; in some instances they formed part of their 
religious exercises, and were called in aid of their religious 
systems ;—so much for the sake of example. 

I now come tothe examination of those properties of the drama 
on which is founded my position of its moral efficacy. The ad- 
vantages possessed by this mode of instruction are many and de- 
cided. The first and most obvious is that which is pointed out by 


( 


avery old saying, and which every day's experience confirms, 
viz :—that example is more powerful than precept. The instances 
of punishment, which necessarily follow zuilt, must have, and do 


have, a much greater effect in deterring persons from pursuing it 
than any didactic exposition of its turpitude: the syllogism is more 
direct. This results from the nature of human feelings; for, not- 
withstanding the past and existing instances of an heroic devotion 
to virtue, for virtue’s self, it must be allowed that the fears of 
punishment, however remote its operation, is a much more ge- 
neral motive. Self-preservation is, perhaps, the most universal 
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diately to avoid evil than to pursue good Many tragedies point 


out, and that most forcibly, the inevitable consequence of misery 
upon crime, and this they do }n a much more effectual manner 
than by awarding to it a mere punishment of the senses, or re. 
ferring to the distant terrors of eternity, they display the natural 
and immediate punishment, that which it is impossible to avoid, 
that from which no trick of a self-satisfying conscience, no 
mental delusion, no contempt of established systems can rescue 
the devoted criminal, the horrors of his own reflections, that most 
exquisitely, most torturing, unremitting agony, which follows 
the commission of crime. This is displayed in a light which can. 
not but strike him who is wavering betwixt virtue and vice, and 
may touch yet more deeply him who begins to feel his wretched 
destiny. It ‘unfolds to a man the nature of his own soul, and 
there discloses to him a fund of happiness or misery which no 
external circumstances can, in the smallest degree, effect. He there 
finds out that no artifice, no desperation can avail him ; no sophistry 
of argument, no perfection of deceit, can avert the penetrating 
pangs of remorse. He sees that it is no philosophical speculation ; 
by appealing to those principles which are always glowing within 
- him, it proves its own truth ; it is the holding up of a picture, 
which, by its accurate resemblance to well known objects, gains 
credit for equal fidelity for its new combinations. 


(To be continued in our nest.) 


ON MUSIC AND ITS EXTENSIVE INFLUENCE. 


We do not propose to enter into an elaborate and learned dis- 
sertation on this subject. Every school-boy recotlects numberless 
examples of the amazing power of music. We all have heard of 
the famous song of ‘T'yrteus, and the astonishing effect of the harp 
of Timotheus. 

There is, however, an ancient anecdote which is perhaps worth 
relating. The Macedonians, tired with being so long from home, and 
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fearful that their giddy-headed hero madly intended to make 
Persepolis the seat of his empire, secretly deputed proper persons 
to make interest with the celebrated Thais, who was then the 
favourite mistress of Alexander, and, if possible, to induce him, 
throuzh her influence, to effect the'destruction of that city by 
fire. The terms were absolute and certain assassination, in its 
most dreadful extent ;—and on the contrary, upon the accom- 
plishment of the scheme, besides a very great and important 
pecuniary reward, the alluring promise of a superb and matchless 
set of the finest Persian dressing-plate to be executed by the first 
artist in all Babylon. The proposal was accepted ; the attempt . 
succeeded ; and history informs us that she wrought her imperial 
keeper to the deed, by previously raising his spirits with wine, 
and then elevating them, by the power of her music, to the wildest 
pitch of an extravagant furor. 

Of the ancient cuorus so much has been said, that the subject 
is become rather trite and stale ; but a more interesting part of 
antique-singing has been in a great degree. overlooked, that of 
which Homer gives some account in both his Epics, namely, the 
inciting song of the bards, who, at every feast or assemblage, were 
employed to recount, in verse, the courageous acts of an illus- 
trious ancestry. The war-song of the Indians is very similar ; it 
is always used in those solemn moments which precede a battle, 
and its purpose is to incite the hearers to imitate the noble and | 
heroic deeds of their forefathers. It partakes, indeed, of a 
religious character, and the natives scrupulously avoid singing 
it on any but these important occasions, although they will 
readily oblige a stranger with a song of an amatory or other or- 
dinary nature. 


The songs of the bards of our native country were also some- 


what of this nature. They were heroic verses with the same object, 


and as at the earlier periods our princes and potentates were con- 
tinually projecting desperate adventures, or more latterly, were 
engaged in tilts, tournaments, and expeditions to the Holy Land, 
These animating effusions were of the utmost use in exciting in 
the peasantry and vassals, that martial and desperate resolution 
which alone could insure the success of these wild and frequently 


ill-concerted undertakings.. Petrarcu, the Italian poet, says of 
Vor, XIL—No. 70. 2 x | 
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Avse.tius, a bard whom he saw at the Court of Richard I. sur- . 
named Coeur de Lion. 





A cui fa lingua 
Lancia et spada fu sempre et scudo et elmo. 


And this panegyric, from one poet to another, could only have 
been excited by the possession of very great skill and genius.—The 
influence of these compositions must, in that simple and en- 
thusiastic age, have been unbounded ; and even we, in our dull 
unchivalrous times, may form some remote idea of their effect by 
remembering the exhilaration produced in ourselves when joining 
in the chorus of national. or local music, innumerable instances 
might even now be cited of the effect of a national air. The 
chief agents in popular commotions have even been sometimes 
connected with pre-conceived associations, but a much more gra- 
tifying instance of the power of music is to be found in the devo- 
tion of the poor mutilated highlander in our own times, who, after 
he had received a wound so severe as to compel him to lie upon 
the ground, recovered himself sufficiently to support himself in a 
sitting posture, and played upon his bag-bipes an invigorating 
national air to encourage his surrounding countrymen, and 
doubtless he was, by this heroic act, greatly instrumental in the 
brilliant victory which ensued. It is to be regretted that so few 
old English compositions have reached us.—Chevy-chace, and 
two or three others, are all we can boast; but these are interest- 
ing and simply beautiful.* The ancient instrumental music of 
our island is so ably treated by Dr. Burney, that any notice of it 
would be superfluous, we shall only remark, that even our mar- 
row- bones and cleavers, humble and vulgar as they are considered, 
are of classic origin, and are evidently borrowed from the Pyrrhic 
dance of the ancients. The importance and extensive influence 
of music is now universally felt and admitted. The Italian opera 
of this city is at present in a more flourishing condition than it 


aa 





* We have always considered that no public money was more properly 
applied than the stipend given by government to the late Mr. Dibdin, who, by 
his ballads, contributed to keep alive the spirit of loyalty and patriotism at a 
period of great danger and difficulty. 
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has been for many preceding years, and the unfounded prejudices 
against it in the middle and lower classes, are daily disappearing : 
but the surest evidence of the present estimate of the science is, — 
the establishment in our own metropolis of a theatre for the ex- 
clusive performance of English music; which, if it be in future 
conducted with the same talent and zeal which has hitherto 
marked its progress, will form a permanent school of English 
music where its progress will be marked and its achievements 
recorded. In conclusion, it is not too much to anticipate that 
Britons, in ages yet unborn, may be excited to war, or attuned 
to peace by some of the excellent musical productions of our 
time : as we have beén similarly influenced by the few compo- 
sitions of our ancestors which have been transmitted to us unin- 
jured by time, or freed from that pretended improvement which 
would be much more properly described as mutilation. 

















HISTORY OF THE GERMAN THEATRE 


(Continued from p. 268. in our last.) 








THE HERALD. 














“« Be silent, and attend to what I say. Our Lord, the Bishop of 
Bamberg, has undertaken a new experiment. Many sagacious 
ladies have complained to him, that their husbands bestow else- 
where, what they consider their due; and they have besought him 
to remedy this abuse, and put a stop to this unjust conduct of the 
men. It is to inquire of these adulterers how they propose to 
expiate their crime, that we are assembled. In ancient times, 
they would have been stoned ; but we have taken on ourselves to 
investigate the cause of the fault, and to inquire of what they 
_ accuse the good women.” | , , 
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THE OFFICIAL. 


“« Gentlemen, let him I name, stand forth, and answer the ac- 
cusation to be exhibited against him. Having heard both parties, 
we shall -know how to punish the guilty. 


HERMANN SONNENGLANZ, 
DIETERICH SEIDENCHWANZ, 
EVER\RD BLUMENTHAL, 

Come and justify yourselves before the Official. 


HERMANN SONNENGLANZ. 


«« Mr. Official, pray be attentive to what I am about to state — 
My wife is extremely young, indeed, not yet full grown I have 
only conformed to the desire of her mother, who, on our wedding 
day, entreatcd me to be iew er of her ull she was a little older. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN. 


‘« My dear Sir, pray listen to me, in my turn, and I will tell 
you the whole truth, &c.”’ 


One may judge of the decency ofthe matter urged by the bride, 
from the plea of the husband. We will go no farther, and per- 
haps we have even already gone farther than we ousht. What 
appeared deliyhtful to the first circles 11: those times, would not 
now, be-tolerated in a booth. The second and third party, and 
their wives, state their cases in the same manner. The Official 
speaks in his turn, the parties mutually reply, the Official at 
length pronounces sentence, and the Herald finishes, by the fol- 
lowing epilogue :— 7 

‘¢ Mr. Landlord, take care to feast us well ; and should what 
we have said have appeared rather too free, endeavour to take it 
in good part, recollecting that those who are assembled here are 
come only to joke and laugh. One is permitted to step a little 
beyond the mark, at the Carnival; and you know we are more 
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merry on Shrove-Tuesday than on Good-Friday. If either man 
or woman disputes what I have said, I will note him in my 
catalogue of madmen.” 


THE GAME OF THE TURK. 



























A herald enters, to give notice that the Caliph has conquered 
Greece, that he is arrived in Germany, and that his divan is about 
to decide all differences between the Christians —‘* Neither the 
peasant nor the merchant,” says he, ‘‘ find, on any side, peace 
or security ; night and day, by land and by sea, they are subject 
to all species of oppression: and injustice ; a thing scandalous to 
the nobility, who have neither the courage nor the will to oppose 
these outrages. If all highwaymen were hanged by the road side, 
travellers would escape unpillaged ; and since there have been 
found means to catch wild beasts in the forest, doubtless there are 
ways to take thieves. In short, the high Caliph finds things in 
so desperate a state, that he is determined to reform them ; he 
intends to re-establish peace and tranquillity in all countries, 
and therefore all who wish to benefit by his interference, need 
but approach.” | | 

Then an inhabitant of Nuremburg appears, who says to the 
Turk—** Tell us, then, Turk, how have you thought to dupe the 
great folks?” The Turk answers—‘* The Sultan, my master, is 
rich and powerful ; his piety to God has drawn on him the bles- 
sings of Heaven, and hence he has hitherto succeeded in all he has 
undertaken. The empire of Trebisonda, which no power was before 
able to shake, has, as well as the kingdom of Barbary, submitted 
tohim.”” The Nuremburger replies—‘ Listen, Turk ; you will 
certainly miss your aim in Germany ; you may return as fast as 
you like, It shall never be said that Turks came to set Christians 
to rights, our God, who kicked your’s out of Heaven, will 
assuredly preserve us from this.’—Hereupon the Turk addresses 
his Emperor, whom he exhorts to treat with a generous contempt 
these injurious reflections. : 

The Sultan at length speaks, and protests that he is not come 

_to harm any one, but only to terminate the disorders which deso- 

late Christendom.‘ Reading books,” says he, ‘‘ has taught us, that 
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when the rich shall oppress the poor, when the cunning shall. prey 
upon the simple, when the full shall refuse to assist the hungry, 
when the sages shall give a bad example to the people, when the 
father shall complain of his son, and when the Lord shall no 
longer protect his vassa!, then shall the misfortunes of Christians 
commence.” He then goes on to particularize the vices of the 
Christians, of which he reckons nine principal ones :—‘* Pride, 


luxury, adultery, perjury, apostacy, corruption of judges, simony, 


burthens upon the people, and the contempt, as absurd as unjust, 
which is cast on the lower orders.—‘‘ All that,” says he, ‘is 
displeasing to God, and I am come to reform it.” 

An envoy from the Pope arrives, who informs the Turk, that 
he is commissioned by the Holy Father to load him with abuse, a 
commission which he executes to the life.—The Caliph replies in 
the same tone, and finishes by observing, that the Christians have 
proud and lazy priests, who are fond of riding on horses su- 
perbly caparisoned, but who have little stomach to fight for the 
faith. 

Then comes a messenger from the Emperor, who, in the most 
harsh and gross terms, menaces the Sultan with imprisonment 
and chastisement ; the latter is little more civil in his answer, 
and assures the Emperor that if he proceeds to violence, he will 
meet with his match. 

To this person, succeeds a messenger from the Rhine, who an- 
nounces himself from all the electors assembled on the Rhine, to 
inform the Sultan, that they will not suffer him to continue master 
of Constantinople ; that it was villainous in him to take that city 
and slay so many honest persons. The Sultan directs the mes- 
senger to tell the German princes from him, that the Paynims 
detest them on account of their intemperance, and because they 
crush their subjects with labour, to contribute to their luxury. 

At length, the Burgomaster of Nuremburgh appears, and who, 
pacifying the Turk with the titles of mighty king, supreme em- 
peror, sovereign prince of the Turks, and of all pagans, first 
after Mahomet, politely hints to him, that the safe conduct 
which the Nuremburghers have granted him, has nearly expired, 
and therefore begs him to make it convenient to quit the town 
before Vespers. The Sultan is too prudent to neglect this warn- 
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ing, he smooths his vuice to panees ill-treatment, . ea the 
citizens for the safe conduct they have granted him, assures the 
Nuremburghers that such of them as may come to Turkey shall 
be well received. He then retires. 

To conclude, the Herald re-appears on the scene, and addresses 
the landlord in a compliment interlarded with satire and buf-- 
foonery. 

It would appear thatthe Germans were very partial to these 
farces, for succeeding times produced a prodigious number of 
them, of which a large proportion was printed, and are still ex- 
tant. John Sachs of Nuremburgh, alone, composed, between 
the years 1518 and 1568, sixty five. His successor in this line was 
James Ayrer, a notary and attorney at Nuremburgh, who produced 
tirty six, all before the 17th century, the commencement of 
which seems to have been the epoch when these games of the Car- 
nival went out of fashion. None is to be found composed since 
the year 1600; at least, the farces which were given to the public 
ceased to bear this title, that of pleasant games or droll games, was 
substituted. It is true, that M. Gottsched, in his catalogue men- 
tions a piece in 1610, by the title of ‘ the pious game of the Car- 
nival, of the chaste Joseph,’ but this title itself designates a serious 
piece, and it is moreover very doubtful whether the date of the 
printing is that of the composition. 

But to have done with these farces, let us see what was the 
commencement of the true dramatic poetry in Germany, 

The Germans, at a very early period, acquainted themselves 
with the ancient dramatic writers, for we learn from M. Gott- 
sched, that there are in the library of the College of Zwickau, 
extracts from two comedies of Terence made towards the end 
of the 15th century, and intended to be represented by the students 
of the college. And in 1486, a translation of the Eunuch was 
printed at Ulm, and shortly afterwards, in 1499, ~ translation of 
all Terence’s works, ornamented with a frontispiece which repre- 
sents the interior of a theatre, with the actors and spectators ac- 
cording to the notion which the translator had of one ; there is also 
at the head of each comedy, a print, representing all the characters 
of the piece with labels of their names. To the Andrianus, there is 
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a view of the isle of Andros, with a vessel at sea, Phania strugg- 
ling with the waves, and even the bed on which Philomenus lies — 
Besides these, each scene is headed by a little engraving, in which 
the actors appear in the habit of the translator's country. We 
mention these particulars, of little importance in themselves, 
merely to mark the taste of that period. 

The first comedy of Plantus ; translated into German, is’ the 
Aulularia, printed at Magdebourgh in 1535, and the first piece 
from the Greek, the Iphigenia in Aulos of Euripides, to which 
the translator thought fit to give the title of Comedio-Tragedia, 
It was printed in 1584. 

These translations and reading the Greek and Latin poets en- 
gendered amongst the Germans, the idea of having tragedies and 
comedies of their own, but without rendering them attentive to 
the rules o; the dramatic art. In fact, the 16th century abounds in 
German productions, dignified with the names of Comedies and 
Tragedies, but for the most part they are sad heterogeneous com- 
positions. There are few of them worthy of being noticed here; 
we shall therefore advert only to such as mark the progress of the 
art, or are distinguished by some peculiarity. Amongst these, 
are the following, ‘ Jesus, the true Messiah,’ a Comedy, in oneact. 


What a subject for a Comedy! We may observe, in this place, 


that many of those composed by the Germans about this time, 
were taken from religious subjects, and the reformers also thought 
proper to adopt like pieces in their own defence. It was this 
spirit which produced, amongst others, a Comedy entitled, The 
new German Ass of Balaam; or, Germany changed by witchcraft to 
Popish Assishness, but restored to its legitimate rank by the virtue 
of the water which flows from the White Mountain.—The Calvinistic 
Postillion—The Christian Knight of Eisleben, a spiritual Comedy, 
in which are introduced the histories of Luther and of his two 
greatest enemies, the Pope and Calvin, at Eisleben, 1623. 

The subject of this piece is as follows :—A certain king, named 
Immanuel, has three sons, Peter, Martin, and John. The eldest 
goes to travel in Italy, the second to Eisleben, and the third to 
Switzerland. During their absence, the father dies, after having 
made a will, in which he prescribes a method for the goverA- » 
ment of their subjects. But on his return, the eldest takes ¢x- 
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clusive possession of the throne, against the express terms of the 


will, treats his subjects with extreme cruelty, and will not hear 


his father’s testament mentioned. His brother, Martin, returns, 
and observing the outrageous conduct of his brother, he makes 
remonstrances, to which Peter does not condesend to listen.— 
During their disputes, the youngest arrives from Switzerland, and 
like a thoughtless giddy vouth, disclaims the will, and interprets it 
fantastically. As they cannot agree in this way, he proposes to 
exhumate the body of their father, to stick it up, and shoot at it ; 
and that he who hits it nearest the heart, shall have sole possession 
of the kingdom. Peter agrees to this, but Martin, who has more 
respect for the deceased, opposes it, and the contention becomes 
fiercer than ever. Martin, in consequence of his noble opposition 
to his brothers, becomes the object of their hatred and virulent 
persecution. But- Divine Justice causes the father to appear to 
the three brothers, who denounces dreadful judgment on 
the eldest and the youngest, and recompences the filial piety of 
Martin, by assigning to him the crown. Has not Swift, as Mr. 
Gottsched remarks, taken the idea of his ‘* Tale of aTub” from 


this piece? It can hardly be doubted. 
(To be continued in our next ) 

MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of May, a meeting of the Proprietors of this Theatre 
was held in the Saloon, for the purpose of electing an Auditor of Accounts, 
in the place of Col. Douglas. Mr. DENT was elected to the Chair, when Mr. 
Alderman Cox was nominated by Mr. Peter Moore, to fil! the office, and Mr. 
G. Robins, by Mr. Wright. A ballot ensued, and the result was, For Mr. Cox, 
63, For Mr. Robins, 55.—On the communication of the numbers tbe former 
gentleman was declared duly elected. The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. 
Robins, and other gentlemen, alluded to the unnecessary secrecy observed 
with regard to the affairs of the Theatre. There was no division on the 
subject ; but, from the number of those who loudly demanded a disclosure, 
we conceive such a proceeding inevitable at the ensuing general meeting in 
August. It was supposed that a proposition would have been made for a re- 
duction of the price of admission to the Boxes; but nothing of the sort was 
mentioned, and it will, we apprehend, be also reserved for the general meeting 
pursuant to the Act. The greatest novelty of the day, (to use a theatrical 
phrase) was, the unexpected oratory of Mrs Butler, better known as Mother 
Butler, of the Finish, Covent Garden.—This lady inveighed, in strong terms, 
against the present management, vociferously demanded when a dividend 
would be made, and, on the whole, offered a very formidable opposition, 
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Literary Rebicw. 


** Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea jui 
cium dirigatur’’ ' QUINTILIAN, 


Astarte, a Sicilian tale ; with other poems, by the author of “ Me. 


lancholy Hours.” 8vo. C, Chapple, Pall Mall, 1818. 


ere 


This beautiful little poem is written by a lady, and we are sin- 
cerely happy in being able to offer to her the poor tribute of our 
humble but most cordial approbation. We are ardent and devoted 
admirers of the sex, and in the progress of national improve- 

-ments, there are none which we hail with more delight than 
those observable in our lovely country-women. They are becom- 
ing more closely united to those arts which rectify and sublimate 
our nature, to poetry, painting, and music; and every hour 
more estranges them from the sampler-making race of em- 
broideresses who preceded them, and who knew as little of Milton 
or Shakspeare as the deceased poets did of them. We must, in 
justice to the maintenance of our critical solemnity, enter into 
some qualification of this adventurous opinion, which will, 
doubtless, elicit a sententious anathema from our elder readers, 
who, in their turn, will expatiate on all the advantages of a whole 
pair of stockings, and the exquisite flavour of home-made dump- 
lings ; luxuries, which, to be candid, were more likely to be enjoyed 
under the old than the new regime. But although we ourselves might — 
chance to prefer, to either of these, the perusal of a good poem, oF 
the production of a good painting, we must not be misunderstood. 
A woman, of good sense and-good taste, will never omit her 
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domestic duties—it is only the feeble and quixotic votary of lite- 
rary pursuits who will sacrifice to them, her own comfort and 
respectability, and the happiness of those around her. For our 
own parts, we are fortunate enough to be acquainted with several 
ladies who scrupulously discharge all the relative duties of their : 
station in society, and yet, at the same time, are occupied in 
projects and pursuits which add greatly to our present stock of 
knowledge, are nu mean specimens of our proficiency in art, and 
will contribute to enlighten ages yet unborn.—But to'return to 
the poem before us.—It derives its name from the heroine of a 
love tale which very much resembles ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos” of 
Lord Byron. She is at once enamoured and beloved of ApzLmMorn, 
but her father, Lord of ‘* the Warlike towers of Lera,” destines 


her for the bride of Herman. The poem opens with an interview 


- between the lovers, in which AsTarTeE informs ADELMoRN of the 


cruel determination of her father. The passage is as follows :— 


‘* Adelmorn! thou hast waited long, 
But think not I have done thee wrong ; 
To-night my father gives a feast, 
To many a high-born warlike guest ; 
The banners wave upon our walls, 
The harps resound within our halls, 
While many a knight resigns his lance, 
To mingle in the mazy dance ; 
And ’twas no easy task I found, 
To steal unmark’d from those around. 
To-morrow’s eve will give my hand 
To HERMAN,—such my sire’s command, 
And ealmly to his will I bow,— 
For life and love are nothing now. 
The rest thou know’st ;—why need I tell, 
We only meet to say—farewell ?”— 
ASTARTE’s eyes were calmly rais’d, 

Like one who stands in mental prayer; 
Awhile her lover mutely gaz’d 

On that soft brow as marble fair, 

But all seem’d calm and peaceful there. 
Whate’er was passing in that breast, 
No look betray’d—no sigh express’d ; 
And the mild glance of that blue eye, 
Told not the bosom’s agony. 
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ADELMORN’s reply is beautiful and touching. 


And is thy heart so soon estrang’d ? 
“* And is Adelmorn then so chang’d, 
That he should play the coward boy, 
And yield thee like an idle toy ? 
Say can a few cold doubts and fears, 
(Which soon my tale must put to flight,) 
Cancel the love of many years, 
And quench the flame that burnt so bright ? 
Oh, by thy sainted mother’s name, 
Who saw and blest that growing flame, 
Recall the scenes of artless youth, 
The hours of pure uublemish'd truth, 
When fancy wav’d her magie wand, 
And to our young enchanted eyes, 
The world appear’d a fairy land, 
An ever-blooming Paradise. 
T'hen,—unallur’d by wealth or art, 


I woo’d, and won thy virgin heart.” 


He then recounts to her the adventures that have befallen him 


since their separation—his success in war—his imprisonment— 
and, at length, his enlargement by a rebel chief, who demolished 
the dungeon, but preserved the captive.—The first workings of 
his sense of freedom are charmingly expressed. 


‘« T gaz’d with wild delirious eye, 

Upon the earth,—the waves,—the sky ; 

Until at last my aching sight, 

Was blinded by its own delight. 

I felt Heaven’s freshness cool my brow, 

And I was free.—I ask’d not how.— 

Each tuneful bird that careless sung, 

The blossom’d woods and brakes among, 

Seem’d music to my raptur’d ear, 

Sweet as ere bless’d Elysian sphere. 

Each little flower that met my view, 

The very weeds around that grew,— 

The meanest object eye could see, 

All had a voice,—a charm for me! ' 
Oh ! to the Captive’s eye, grown dim, 

Within a dungeon’s lonely walls, 

Each flower that blows, éach leaf that falls, 


Has joy for him 
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He proceeds to recount to his mistress the death of the chief, 
his election, by the rebel band, to be their leader, and concludes 
by conjuring AsTarTE to accompany him to their retreat. 














*¢ Come '!—we will bear thee to our isle, 
(A fairer never gemm’d the deep,) 
There nature ne’er withdraws her smile, 

But flowrets bloom on ev’ry steep. 
Far from the prying eyes of men, 
By spicy grove, or opening glen 
We live ;—and be but thou my bride, 
I'll heed not ought on earth beside.”’ 





























AsTartTs at length consents, but her gentle nature recoils at 
the thought of an alliance with the leader of so fierce a band.— 
She exclaims— | 





‘¢ Then quit for me this lawless trade, 
Resign the Rebel’s blood-stain’d blade ; 
Let fortune frown,—we’ ll heed it not, —— 
So love still gilds our humble lot. 
With joy each peril I can brave, 
Of scorehing clime,—or stormy wave, 
And poverty or wealth to me, 
Alike are sweet,— if shar’d with thee. 
Then let us hasten to the shore, 
Once launch’d upon the waters wide, 
With Hope our load-star,—Love our guide, 
All dread of danger will be o’er ;— 
And as our boat speeds swift and fast, | 
We'll turn and smile at perils past !”’ 














At this moment their conference is broken up by the approach 
of the father, who comes to scek his daughter.—She has only 
time to conjure her lover, at that moment, to fly, but seon to 
return and bear her from the detested arms of HERMAN. 

The second Canto recounts the festivity of the bridal féte pre- 
pared to celebrate the nuptials of Herman and Astarte. The 
bride is thus beautifully described ; the authoress must, surely, 
either have borrowed some kindred poet’s apostrophe to her own 
fair form, or have been guided by the contemplation of some 
lovely friend, for the portraiture is almost too _ impassioned to: 
have been unaided by existing beauty. 
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A face, a form like HERMAN’S bride, 


Was seldom given to mortal view ; 








It seem’d as if Heav’n’s self had tried, 

How much its glowing hand could do : 

She look’d to the raptur’d gazer’s sight, 
With her flowing hair,—aud vestments white, 
And eyes so deeply,—bluely bright ; 

Like one of those forms whose wings are spread, 
Around fair Virtue’s dying bed ;— 

Hovering o’er the expiring saint, 

‘To fan the faith that else might faint, —— 
And sparkling in his closing eyes, 

To lure him to his native skies !— 

Soft, as the smile on childhood’s cheek, 
Dazzling, as daylight’s rising streak, 
That tints with gold the mountains grey, 
And spurns the shades of night away ;— 
Beight, as the fairy dreams that hover 
Around the pillow of the Lover, 

And picture to his sleeping eye, 

The fair who prompts each waking sigh ;— 
Pure, as the white-foam that plays o’er the fountain, 
Chaste, as the snow-wreath that hangs on the mountain, 
Astarte was ; beyond compare, 

The loveliest of the lovely there! 
Her mind was like those drops of light, 
That fall when skies are shining bright, 


From the cloudless brow of the azure heaven ;— 


In crystal showers, 
On the languid flowers, 
At the close of a sultry summer’s even. 
The breast her matchless beauty fir’d, 
Grew chaste neath the charm of her deep blue eye, 
And Passion’s lawless son’s retir’d, 
Nor dar’d to breathe one fever'd sigh. 
Her glance the tongue of freedom hush’d, 
From its beams the gaze of guilt withdrew ;——~ 
‘The cheek unholy wishes flush’d, 
Look’d down abash’d,——until it blush’d 
To Virtue’s own celestial hue! 
Adelmorn, in the mean time, collects the attached and devoted 
band who are to accompany him to the rescue of his beloved—But 
‘¢ There is scarcely a breath, to expand the white sail, 
“ And the penons hang languid and faint in the gale ;” 
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and night has witnessed the performance of the fatal marriage 
ere the welcome bark appears to the distracted AsTarTE. 

We cannot resist another quotation. 











The Priest has clos'd the sacred book,— 
The rite is o’er,—the blessing spoken ;— 
Freezing and fix’d grows Astarte’s look, 
As if the chord of sense were broken. — 
Her cheek has lost its bloom,—perchance the glare 
Of yon bright lamp which o’er her sheds its beams ; 
Has cast that ray of transient paleness there, 
Which lovelier than the flush of heauty seems. 
The smile that illumin’d her features is fled,— 
She heard not,—she knew not the vow she had utter’d, 
For Memory to her came like light to the dead,— 
And the Priest stood unmark’d while his duties were mutter'd ! 





The minstrels in the hall were singing, 
Yet sadness mingled in the note ; 
The bells for the bridal hour were ringing, 





But heavily on the heart they smote. 
The orb of day went darkly down, 

On that sad nuptial sacrifice ; 
The very Heav’ns appear’d to frown 





Upon such uucongenial ties ; 
And earth and skies seem wrapp'd in gloom, 
As if they mourn’d Astarte’s doom. 
Unlike the Union Love has blest,— 
Unlike the pair his smile has crown'd, 





Hymen was there an unsought guest, 





In chains,—not rosy fetters bound! 





At length, from the watch tower, is descried a bark vainly con- 
tending against a midnight storm. 


‘¢ But see a warlike Form, 

Stands on yon sinking prow, 
And ’mid the ravings of the storm, 
Springs from the wreck 
Of the severing deck, 

Into the wave below. 

And look !—behold—a well-arm’d band 
Follow that daring chief to land.’’— 
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Tis over now,—all hope were vain,— 
His bark has sunk,—his band are flying ; 
** One effort more’’ they turn again, 
*Tis but to change the dead or dying ;— 
And slayers mingled with the slain, 
Together press red Lera’s plain, 
In one wide heap of carnage lying. 
** Yet we will meet,’’—he wildly said, 


When ev'ry hope of life was fled ; 


The distracted lover is soon informed that his mistress i: 


another's. 


One frantic mad’ning look he east, 


And from his eyes gush’d one wild tear; 
** Now ev’ry hope indeed is past,— 

‘© And wherefore should [ linger here ?”’ 
His cheek assuin’d an ashy hue. 

The chills of death were o’er him spread, 
And faint his rat’ling accents grew, 

As fast Life’s ebbing current bled. 


Of the fate of Astarte, our readers, we are sure, will anxioush 
inquire. We give it in the language of the authoress; it would 
be injurious to alter or omit a syllable, and with this quotation 
we shall close our account of this charming poem. 


She did not sink beneath the blow, 
That laid her lover’s bosom low ; 
(The lily bends beneath the stroke, 
That would have crush’d the giant oak.) 
Hopeless,—despairing,—broken-hearted,— 
E’en from that fatal hour they parted, 
Through many a month she linger’d on, 
Though ev'ry charm of life was gone; 
In all the listlessuess of grief, 
That seeks not,—wishes not relief. 
She fell,—as falls a lovely flower, 
Blighted in the very spring 
Of beauty, and of blossoming, 
By the red lightning’s scorching pow'r; 
It droops upon the blasted spray, 
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And withers leaf by leaf with slow yet sure decay; 
But tho’ the spoiler’s hand hath o’er it past, 
Its buds retain their sweets, and fragrance to the last! 
As falling stars, ere they expire, 
Emit a brighter,—clearer fire, —— 
So beauty’s loveliest, softest smile, 
Illum’d her fading eyes the while. 
From those orbs thro’ the veil of death would break, 
Flashes of wild,—yet dazz’ling lightness, 
(As the silver mist hangs on the moonlight lake, 
That still flows on in native brightness.) 
And oft Death’s fever’d fingers threw, 
The young carnation’s hectic hue, 
O’er her soft cheek’s transparent whiteness. 
That lovely,—but deceiving flush, 
Which lends decay a faithless bloom ; 
And looks like beauty’s purest blush, 
While ’tis the herald of the tomb. 
She faded sweetly from the sight, 
And gently stole from life away, 
as melts the rainbow into light, 
At close of Summer’s stormy day! 

















The minor poems that are subjoined are very pretty, and some 
of them not unworthy productions of the Muse which dictated 
AsTarRTE ; but, on the whole, we were disappointed with them, 
probably because we read them after the poem. 

The stanzas to 
replete with feeling. 














No. XII. are exceedingly good, and 




















When time shall have shaded 
The light of thy brow, 
When the roses have faded, 
That circle it now; 
When thy charms are all witber'd, 
Thy beauty decay’d ; 
Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made! 





When the spells that hang o’er thee, 

Cold age shall remove ; 
And the hearts that adore thee 
No longer can love ; 


VoL, XJII.—No. 70. Qz 
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When thy charms are all wither'd, 
Thy beauty decay’d ; 
Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made ! 


When music no longer 
Sheds balm from thy tongue, 
(Spells deeper and stronger, 
No syren e’er sung ;) 
When thy charms are all wither’d, 
Thy beauty decay’d; 
Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made ! 


When thy loveliness seems, 
As a vision long past, 

And thine eye’s radiant beams, 
Are with sorrow o’ercast ; 
When thy charms are all wither’d, 

Thy beauty decay’d ; 
Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made! 


When the lips that now greet thee, 
Have nothing to say; 

And the eyes that now meet thee, 
Turn coldly away ; 

When thy charms are all wither'd, 
Thy beauty decay’d ; 

Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made! 


When Pleasure has vanish‘d, 
And rapture is flown; 

When reflection (long banish’d,) 
Is left thee alone ; 

When thy charms are all wither’d, 
Thy beauty decay’d; 

Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made ! 


When thy flat’rers have left thee, 
To sorrow and care; 

And time hath bereft thee, 
Of all but Despair ; 
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When thy charms are all wither’d, 
Thy beauty decay’d ; 


Then, think on the victims, 
Thy falsehood has made ! 


When misfortune has shrouded 

Thy prospects of light ; 
‘And the hopes are all clouded, 

That once shone so bright: 

When thy charms are all blighted, 
Thy beauty decay’d ; 

Ther,—think on the victims, 

Thy falsehood has made ! 





We close the volume before us with unmixed approbation, and 
most earnestly recommend its perusal to all our readers who have 
souls susceptible of poetic feeling. | 


The following ballad is very natural and pretty. 












I ask not wealth to make me great, 
Nor could I brook the Monareh’s stafe, 





No! he it mine to wander free, 


And taste the sweets of Liberty! - 











I would not wear the kingly crown, 
Nor could [ rest on beds of down, 
Ah, no! an humble Life give me, 
With all the sweets of Liberty ! 







Still let me as the Zephyr rove, 
From myrtle bow’r, to orange grove, 
And like the gaily ranging bee, 

Sip ev'ry sweet at Liberty ! 
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Original Poetry. 


** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their streugth in them, 
and that they should try their strength befure the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. sSOUTHFY. 


ET 
STANZAS. 


Oh! tell me not my simple lays, 

By stoic critics are approvd ; 
The voice from whom the meed of praise 
Was sweet, in youth's unclouded days, 

Is hush’d ;—and praise is now unlovd ! 


Oh! tell me not, my humble theme, 
Burns with undying vigour bright ;— 
The eye whose once enchanting beam, 
Lit the young minstrel’s fairy dream, 
Is clos’d ;—and all to me is night ! 


Oh! tell me not, the voice of fame, 
To future years my sung shall give ; 
No !—unremember’d be my name ;— 
The hopes that lit the poet's flame, 
All died ;—when Ellen ceas'd to live! 


The note of 'gratulation loud, 
No more with joy this breast can fill ; 
The praise, or envy of the proud, 
The greetings of the heartless crowd, 
Give to my soul, a sick’ning chill ! 


For dull is now the slumb'ring ear, 
That lov’d the minstrel’s tuneful song ; 
And since Her smiles no longer cheer, 
Life's path ;—what else can soothe one here, 
As rolls time's tedious course along ?>— 
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Then silent be the note of praise ;— 

Like gazing on the lonely urn, 
"Neath which some dear-lov'd form decays, 
it wakens thoughts of brighter days, 

That never, never, can return ! 


The voice that made applause seem sweet, 
No more can breathe, its magic tone ; 

And ne'er shall other lips repeat, 

Those strains the poet fram’d tu meet, 

. Thy gentle heart, and ear alone !— 


Then hush'd for ever, be the strain, 
That once was dear to love and thee, 
No other shall His lyre profane, 
- Its chords shall ne’er be touch’d again, 
But sleep in silent misery ! 


April 7, 1818, ! M. H. 





THE LAMENT 


Of one of the Soldiers of the British Army, over the body of 
Llewelyn, their Leader, who was slain by Hengist, the Saxon, 
and by him denied the rites of burial. | 


Could not the haughty victor spare 
Thy bleeding corse to funereal care ? 
Must we in stealth indulge these sighs! 
And are they all thy obsequies ? 





In lonely caves, the stealing tear 
Falls off Llewelyn’s rustic bier ; 

No curling flames invest the sky, 
No bard to tell his elegy ! 






"Twas there beside that doubtful light 
Which gleams ’mid darkness, was the fight ; 
Again I see in sad array 

The direful deeds of yesterday. 
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Now haughty Offa, low is laid ; 
Now a corse is Oswald made : 
Llewelyn marks his blood-stain’d way 
With death, destruction, and dismay. ; 


But see! a shaft of fated yew 
Has pierced the hero thro’ and thro’ ; 
The woeful deed of death is done, 
His thread is cut, his race is run. 


Yet e’en in death he scorns to droop, 

Or to a Saxon arm to stoop; 

And proudly dying, he proclaims— 

‘« 'Tis British blood bedews your plains !” 


‘© These quivering wounds! this dying throe,” 
«* My country is for thee ;”’ 

«¢ Still may thy sons defy the foe,” 
«* Unconquerable !—Free!!" 


And can this clod of clay be him, 
His fiery eye be fixed and dim, 

Can he my earliest friend be fled, 
My patron, and my prince be dead ? 


Too true, alas! his country’s boast, 
Has joined his father’s mighty ghost ! 
Both have in battle sealed their fame, 
Both have deserved so high a name. 


But hush! behold the Saxon chief, 

Aloud I may not speak my grief ; 

He sunk, and fell upon his master’s breast, 
And there he found eternal rest, 
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STANZAS 


To a Lady, on her sealing a Letter with the motto, ‘‘ FORGET 
.ME NOT.” . 








«* Forget me not,’—ah! why that line, 
In cruel mock’ry send to me ? 

Since well thou know’st each thought is thine, 

That lights my darken’d memory. 


as 
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«¢ Forget me not’—ah ! wherefore yet, 
Should ling’ring fancy dwell on thee ? 

No! rather tell me to forget, 

The heart that beats no more for me ! 



















zz 


« Forget me not,”—thou know’st too well, 
Such treach’rous memory is not mine ; 

My soul is charm’d, as with a spell, 

Ne’er to forget one look of thine. 









‘¢ Forget me not ;"—my midnight dream, 

My morning thought,—is filled with thee ; 
Ah, no! not even Lethe’s stream, : 
‘Could blot thee from my memory. 














“ Forget me not ;’’—the grief intense, 

That clouds my brow, and fires my brain ; 
That rends my heart,—and racks each sense, 
Bids memory never sleep again ! 


March 28, 1818. ORLANDO. 
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Cheatrical Duqguisition. 


‘* Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” CLAUDIAN, 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Il Don Giovanni—Zephir. 

30. Elizabeth—Le Prince Troubadour— (Madame Fodor’s night.) 
2. Ibid Ibid. 
5. Ibid. Ibid. 
8. Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement.—Zephyr. 

12. il Barbiere di Sivigliaa—Le Prince Troubadour. 

16. Elizabeth.—Acis & Galathe. 

18. 11 Don Giovanni.—Magpie.—Le Prince Troubadour—(Mr. Kelly's 

Benefit.) 

19. 11 Barbiere di Siviglia—Tamerlane et Bajazet. 

23. Ibid. Ibid. 

26. 11 Don Giovanni, Ibid. 


‘ 


ELIZABETTA REGINA D'INGHILTERRA. 


Thursday, April 30.—That fascinating actress, Madame Fopor, 
we rejoice to say, has had as productive a benefit as the delight 
her performance never fails to impart, justly entitles her to. She 
brought forward, on this occasion, the opera above named, which 
is the composition of Rossini, who seems to be the most popular 
composer of the present day on the Continent. The plot of this 
opera is professedly taken from Miss Lee's romance of ‘ THs 
Recess, but by whom rendered into Italian, and where first pro- 
duced as a drama, we are uninformed. It is thus constructed :— 

‘© The Queen, Elizabeth, entertains a passion for the Earl of 
Leicester, who commands the forces engaged in Scotland.—He is 
there victorious, and returns to England, accompanied by 
hostages and presents from the Scottish Court. He has, how- 
ever, during his stay there, contracted a matrimonial engage- 
ment with Matilda, an illegitimate daughter of Queen Mary, who 
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rashly attends him to England, with her brother, disguised 
amongst the Scottish hostages. The partiality which the Queen 
displays for Leicester, extorts some symptoms of emotion from 
Matilda, which betray her to Leicester, who reproves her temerity, 
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assuring her that nothing would be so grateful to Elizabeth as to 
have her in her power. He discloses these circumstances to the 
Duke of Norfolk, whom he supposes his friend, but who, jealous. 
of his influence with the Queen, is, in reality, plotting his down- 
fall. Norfolk immediately betrays him to the Queen, whose 
extreme anger is excited—she causes them all to be brought before 
her, and reproaching Leicester with his ingratitude, shows him 
the Crown, which, she tells him, might have been his, and orders 
them all to be imprisoned, which closes the first act. In the 
second, Elizabeth calls Matilda before her, and proposes to her to 
sign a renunciation of her engagement with Leicester, on pain 
of both their lives, which, after a hard struggle, Matilda is un- 
able to do.—Tuis proposal is then made to Leicester, who rejects 
it with indignation, and is re-conducted to prison under sentence 
of death.—Norfolk, mistrusting the firmness of the Queen, and 
apprehensive that she will relent in favour of Leicester, unless her 
anger is farther excited, repairs to him in prison, professes great 
regret at his situation, and attachment to his person, and pro- 
poses to him to fly, informing him, that his people, under the 
direction of Matilda and Henry, have already effected a breach in 
the prison walls, and-are prepared to escape with him.—This in- 
terview is interrupted by the arrival of Elizabeth herself, and 
Norfolk conceals himself behind a pillar. The Queen informs 
Leicester, that her feelings revolt against the punishment awarded 
to him, and offers him the means of escape. He requests of her 
the preservation of Matilda and Henry; this, Elizabeth assures 
him, is impossible; for, that Norfolk has impeached them also of 
crimes against the state. Indignant at this treachery, Leicester 
unfolds to the Queen Norfolk's plan for his escape, and placing 
him at the head of the populace. Norfolk, overhearing this dis- 
course, and foreseeing his total ruin, rushes forward with his 
drawn sword, and attempts the life of the Queen; but he is 
withheld by Matilda and Henry, who, at that instant, enter from 
the breach, and strike his sword from his hand. The Queen now 
Vor. XIL—No. 70. Ba 
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relents in favour of Matilda and Leicester, and blesses their union, 
whilst the traitorous Norfolk, is consigned to the fate he 
merits.” 

We will say nothing of the expedience of bringing before an 
English audience the most defective parts of the character of their 
favourite Queen, because they do not seem to have been much 
alive to the subject; nor will we enter upon any criticism of the 
dramatic construction or poetry of this opera, but proceed to 
notice the music, which is the more important part of the com- 
position. The leading excellence of Signor Rossini, as a com- 
poser, is the sprightly playfulness of his melodies, and the ex- 
treme ingenuity and variety of hisaccompaniments, which were 
remarkable in his opera of ‘‘ I] Barbiere di Siviglia,” and are no less 
so in ‘* Elizabeth ;’’ but, on the whole, we are inclined to think the 
former the better work of the two ; and, indeed, it strikes us, 
that Signor Rossini's style is peculiarly adapted to give effect to 
a Comic opera. It does not possess that dignity and pathos which 
are desirable in a serious drama. His worst |defect is his want 
of originality: he is what, in all the fine arts, is termed a man- 
nerist, an imitator of himself; he has no diversity of style; when 
you have heard one of his opera’s you have heard all; the same 
ornaments, the same finishes and cadences, and even the same 
style of accumpaniments perpetually recur. Widely different as 
the subjects are, we observed a very close resemblance between 
some of the pieces in ‘* Elizabeth” and “ Il Barbiere.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, there is, in ‘‘ Elizabeth,’ some very fine, some very delight- 


ful music. If we were to peint out the most pleasing pieces in the 


opera, we should name the quartetto, heginning, ‘* Se mi serbasti 
al soglio”—and the finale in the first act; and the beautiful duet 
“¢ Non bastan quelle lagrime,”’ between Madame Fopor and Miss 
Corri; and the duet, ‘* Ritorna al mio seno,” between Signors 
Garcia and Crive:.i, in the second 

Madame Fopor sustained the part of the Queen, and conformed 
as much to our nutions of that august personage as could be ex- 
pected ; her costume was correct: as far as the execution of the 
music gues, Madame Fopor was, as she always is, charming ; 
but her good-humoured countenance is incapable of expressing 
the rage and vengeance of a disappointed and vindictive lover. 












his present production is something worse. 
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There seems, indeed, in the cast of her features, a native amiable- 
ness, which renders it impossible for her to pourtray the dark 
passions. Miss Corri, we thought, never appeared to so much 
advantage as in this opera; the dress and character both became 
her, and the music assigned to her was well adapted to her 
powers; we would recommend to her a little more energy and 
visible emotion in her interview with the Queen in the beginning 
of the second act. Signor Crivectr played Leicester, and we never 
saw this respectable performer to so great perfection ; his per- 
sonation of the character was at once gentlemanly and feeling, and 
by no means deficient in energy ; whilst his chaste and tastefal 
execution of the music left us nothing todesire. Whenever this 
gentleman has beer brought forward, he has never failed to do 
justice to the high opinion we originally entertained of him, We 
regret to learn that the run of the opera has been interrupted by 
his indisposition, and that his general ill health is the reason he 
has not more frequently sustained principal characters. Norfolk, 
was assigned to Signor Garcia, and we wish we could congra« 
tulate him on having improved by the hints we formerly gave him: 
Signor Garcia is a good singer; but his horrible grimace, re« 
dundant gesture, and general boisterousness of manner, pro» 
duce an effect unpleasing in the highest degree, and which 
was strongly contrasted with the polish of Crivetyr. He feels his 
part, and he feels it strongly; but he expresses it outrageously. 
The opera was, on the whole, creditably got up, and well per- 
formed. The person who furnished the translation thought it 
too high an effort of poetical talent to be anonymous, and has, 
therefore, affixed his name. The airs are rhymed, the recitative 
isin something, which we suppose is intended for blank verse, 
We would advise him, next time, to try his band at plain prose ; 








LE PRINCE TROUBADOUR. 


This favourite production has been revived this season, and as 
we predicted, with the old scenes and decorations, some alterations 
for the worse in the cast ; but it has so much merit in itself, the 
music is so delightful, and the public have been so used to 
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admire it, that it can never totally fail of effect. The part of 
Lucas was performed by Mr. Oscar Byrne, and on his first ap- 
pearance he was so boisterously assailed by hisses, as to. be obliged 
to appeal to the audience, a very decided majority of which sup- 
ported him, and the opposition was abandoned. He is a very 
deserving performer, and our countryman, and we could not but 
feel indignant at the treatment he met with. We understood it to 
be occasioned by the friends of Monsieur Hutiin, to whom the 
part had been originally assigned. Miss ‘TwaMvey, we were 
happy to perceive, is re-engaged, and appeared for the first time 
in the part of Edile; this is a part suited to her talent, and we. 
hope no prejudice will, for the future, prevent her from main- 
taining her rank in the theatre. 


TAMERLANE ET BAJAZET. 


Tuesday, May 19—The grand ballet of this name, which has 
been pompously announced for representation so long, was brought 
forward on this evening. No books of the programme have been 
published, nor do we know the names of all the characters ; the 
plot, as far as we were able to interpret the pantomime, is 
as follows :— 


«¢ The piece opens with a battle between the troops of Tamerlane 
and of Bajazet, on the walls of a town, which terminates in 
favour of the former, and the tyrant, with all his court and trea. 
sures, istaken. Bajazetis brought in chains before his conqueror, 
who magnanimously releases him from them, restores him his 
arms, but proposes to him to resign his favourite sultana, who 
has captivated the Tartar, and is mutually enamoured, a proposal 
which the haughty Turk rejects with disdain, and eagerly resumes 
his chains ; but the whole of his friends, and the lady herself, 
representing to him the inutility of resistance, and entreating 
him to accept of liberty, he is at length pacified, and remains in 
the palace of his conqueror. The former favourite sultana of 
Tamerlane, meantime, hears of his infidelity and preference of 
another, and is overwhelmed by despair. Bajazet sees her, and 
learns her feelings ; he proposes to her to make common cause 
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with him, and revenge their injured love, to which she accedes.— 
He then makes another attempt on his former enamorata, and 
strongly urges her to assassinate Tamerlane in his sleep, which 
she refuses with horror. The nuptial rites of Tamerlane and his 
new slave are then prepared, and are attended by Bayazet and 
the injured sultana, who have chosen this occasion to notice 
their injuries. No sooner has the priest joined the hands of the 
parties, than the infuriated couple rush on them, with drawn 
dazgers, and each attempts to slaughter a foe of their own sex.— 
This is prevented by the attendants, and the magnanimity of 
Tamerlane is prevailed on ayain to pardon both his enemies.” 

We have always thought historical and heroic subjects the 
worst of all possible ground-work for a ballet ; the materials of 
which cannot be of too light and fanciful a construction. In a 
ballet of this sort, grandeur must atone for the airy playfulness 
of a fairy tale, or a mythological fable ; and in the present instance 
this has not been spared. The whole of the scenery and dresses are 
new, and most superb in their kind; indeed we never saw any 
dramatic representation got up with greater splendour. The whole 
corps de ballet are engaged, and display their utmost talent in 
support of the piece; nothing seems to have been omitted that 
could contribute to give effect. Monsieur Vestris’ grand pas 
de trois, from the ‘ Calife de Bagdad,” was introduced by BartistE, 
Miranig, and Le Breton, and the celebrated pas de cing from 
the Prodigal Son ;”" but all would not do. The public had con- 
ceived a pre-determined hostility against this piece, which they 
have not failed to express from the commencement to the close 
of every representation of it. The general complaint throughout 
the season has been the poverty of decoration which has marked 
the ballets, and now the opposite extreme has been adopted, it 
seems to produce equal disgust. This we cannot account for ; 
for our own parts, we think the splendour of this ballet does 
credit to the liberality of the manager, and evinces his desire to 
please ; but, like other managers, he must take his chance of 
success, and obey even the caprice of his audience. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


. Jew of Malta—Amoroso, ,. 
. Hbid—tfhbid. ; 
29. Ledy of the Manor—Ibid—Sleeping Draught. 

. dew of Malra—WVountain Chief. 

(Fhe Overture and Musie composed by Mr. G. Lanza).—Sir 
Fliidomen. Mr Bisnard, Rhys the Red, Mr. Wallack ; Kenelm, 
Mr. Hoiland; Mugobcrt, Mr. G. Smith; Alerrie, Mr. Woulf; 
Owen, Vir. T. P. Cooke; Evan, Mr. Knight; Ruvie, Mrs, 
Bellchaibers ; Jnada, Miss Cubitt; Maud, Mrs. Alsop. 
. Deaf and Dumb—Amorvso—Mountain Chief, 
. Jew of Mialta—Mountain Chief. 
. Ihid—Ibid 
Wild Oats—Rover, Mr. Elliston—Ibid. 
Dougla-—Young Norval, Mr. Kean; Lady Randolph, Miss 
Macauley (first appearance) —Amoroso—Ilnnkeeper’s Daughter, 
. Ibid—Tbid—Sleeping Draught. 
dew of Malta—Falls of Clyde. 
9. (Whitsun Eve, no performance.) 
* Jew of Malta—Ohi. 
2. Dramatist—Pupid, Mr. Elliston—Amoroso—Obi. 

. Douglas—Glenalvon. Mr. Wallack ;—Ibid—Sleeping Draught. 

. Jew of Malta—tbid—Ibi!. 

. West Indian—B/eour, Mr. Elliston ;—Children in the Wood. 

. Bertrans—Lenog ine, Miss Macauley ;—Blackamuor’s Head—-ddmt- 
val Aubren, Mr Gattie; Six Oliver Meddleton, Mr. trowton; 
Major Dashviile, Mr. Peuley; Charles Aubrey, Mr. Barnard, 
Martin, Mr. Harley; Harry, Mr. Ebsworth; Waiter, Mr. 
Evans; A/iss Delacour, Mis. Harlowe; Jessy Huntley, Miss 
Ivers; Ellen Meddleton, Mrs. Orger.—T'ravellers, &c. &c. ye. 

. Dhid—tbid. 

. Honey Mooun—Duke, Mr. Elliston ;—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

. Douglas—Amoroso—Sleeping Draught. 

. Jew of Matta—Ibid—Weathercock. — 

. Suspicious Husband—Ranger, Mr. Elliston ;—Ibid—Magpie aud 
Maid. 

3. A New Way to Pay Old Debts—Of Age To-morrow. 

5. Richard the Third—Review. 

3» A Cure for the Heart Ache—Old Rapid, Mr. Oxberry; Young 
Rapid, Mr. Elliston ;—Magpie. | 
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THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF. 


Thursday, April 30th.—A melo-drama, so entitled, was presented 


at this theatre. It became our duty in the last number to notice 
the production of a piece, at Covent Garden Theatre, as we then 
thought, ininitaMy*bad. Little did we then think we should have 
so soon to notice a production which may fairly contend with it 
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in the inverted scale of estimation, and which we are now com- 
pelled to admit bears away from it its hard earned title of the most 
despicable drama that was ever offered to the public. The sapient 
managers of Drury Lane, aware of their own claims to supreme 
absurdity, were no doubt nettled at the successful competitorship 
of the rival theatre; and they have, by the production of ‘* The 
Mountain Chief,” completely re-established their claim to sove- 
reigoty in bombast.and nonsense. There was a time when the 
theatres were rivals in a more honourable competitorship—May 
that time return! But we must not suffer this earnest and devout 
aspiration to lead us from the task before us. We have still to 
perform the disgusting office of investigating this contemptible 
melo-drama. Our situation is not unlike that of an anatomist 





who is obliged to dissect a putrescent corse; but the similitude 
here ceases: he may attain instruction, but we are doomed to 
disclose all that is offensive and revolting, without the s. allest 
prospect of advantage, except indeed, that the exhibition may 
serve to deter others from offering similar insults to national 
forbearance, and endangering the reputation of our country for 
taste, or to speak more properly, for common sense, by such a | 
production at one of our winter theatres. ; : 
The plot we guess to have been as follows, for the piece was so 
deservedly hissed that it was difficult to gather any information 
respecting it ; and this noise, aided by its natural obscurity, ren- \ 
| 











dered all attempts at comprehension useless. We were obliged to 
have recourse to conjecture,* 














‘“¢ Wallack, the leader of a band of robbers, is enamoured of Miss Cubitt, the 
daughter of Holland, a wealthy miller, but without experiencing a return of 
affection, the young lady, with a degree of prudence which is quite unusual 
in theatrical life, having preferred ‘* a young squire of high degree,”” who has 


fallen head over ears in love with her. The miller is besides blest with another 














* In order to supply this defect, we visited the theatre for a second and | 
third time, but with no better success. Sometimes the piece itself was unin- i 
‘telligible, at others the indignation of the audience prevented our hearing. 
Managers used to be content with having a piece damned once, now it is the 
practice to endeavour to force it down the public throat, and when the town 
is resolute, as in the prescut instance, it is damned half a dozeiw nights 
running. 
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daughter, Mrs. Alsop, who is beloved by a peasant boy, Mr. Kuight. The even. 
ing before the wedding-day the robber gains admittance to the miller’s house, 
by representing himself as a minstrel. He is accompanied by Mrs. Bellchambers, 


a page, who, under the fiction of a song, tells his tale of love, but aot until 


op? 


after the robber has given such broad hints of his intention as would ‘have 
procured his unceremonious expulsion from any house but that of this good 
easy man the miller, and would have awakened the suspicions of any one 
save the amiable ideot who is here intended for the heroine. Jn the middle of 
the night, however, he puts in practice his purpose of running away with the 
lady, and wantonly sets fire to the old man's premises. The whole of the 
subsequent events of the piece consist in endeavours ou the part of the lady to 
escape to her papa and sweetheart, and attempts on their part to regain her, 


This they at last effect, and Wallack is drowned in a cataract.” 


The language of this piece was inflated, and doubtless intended 
to be very touching, but on us it had no such effect. 

The music, which was tolerable, was by Mr. Lanza; _ the 
overture was at least novel; a military band was. stationed 
behind the curtain, and at intervals played in response to that in 
the orchestra. We should ask the reason of this new proceeding ; 
we should ask what was intended by it, but we feel that it would be 
idle to suppuse reason was at all consulted in the produetion of such 
amelo- drama. The object of the overtureis to prepare the minds 
of the audience for the ensuing performance ; and jucging from 
this old fashioned rule, we expected that in the course of this 
melo-drama two separate bodies of musicians would try their skill 
upon some modern Jericho, and by vociferation blow the walis 
down. With the exception, however, of this overture, the music 
was pretty, particularly the song of Mrs. Bellchambers. Of the 
acting we have no reason to complain; there seemed a sort of 
leaden influence which pervaded the whole piece, and eve: 
benumbed the talents of some of the performers. Wallack acted 
excellently, but it was not half so good as his Rugantino, or his 
performance in the ‘‘ Quito-Gate.” Mr. T. P. Cooke played a robber 
very well, but had little todo Mr. Knight's talents were com- 
pletely unexcrcised. Miss Cubitt was the heroine. We conjure our 
readers to recall to their recollection the litte round laughing 
inexpressive face of this lady, and then imagine what her acting 
would be in scenes of deep interest, in scenes where she has to 
maintain a principal part, and that, too, of a tragic nature, Her 
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yocal efforts were not so successful as they have been on other 





a. 


occasions. Mrs. Bellchambers had not one word to say ; but she. 


sung a part in two or three concerted pieces, and had one song, 
the music of which we have already commended, which she sang 
with great taste and feeling. This lady only wants the confidence 
which is sO apparent in many less meritorious performers, to bea 
first-rate singer. She is, too, a very able actress, and we have seen 
her at Bath support very arduous characters in genteel comedy. 


We were greatly surprised at her having had a part assigned toher .. 


in which there was neither speaking or acting required. 


WILD OATS. 


Tuesday, May 5—Mr. Elliston made his appearance at this 
theatre, after an absence of three years, in the character of 
Rover, in O'Keeffe’s comedy of ‘* Wild Oats." Mr. Elliston has 
so successfully sustained the character of our first representative 
of genteel comedy, that his re-visiting the metropolitan boards 
could not fail of exciting considerable interest, and collecting a 
very numerous audience—he was greeted on his entrance by the 
loud plaudits of a very numerous and respectable assemblage.— 
The character of Rover is excellently adapted to his powers, and 
even the defects which he has contracted or cherished in his 
rustication, are less fatal to his reputation in this than in most 
other characters. We think very highly of the talents of this 
gentleman, and are sorry that he ever left the proper sphere for 
their exertion, but he has not returned improved; there is a 
great comparative coarseness in his style—he seems more the 
actor of melo-drama than he used to be, but still with this 
‘‘ imperfection on his head,” which a little reflection would 
doubtless remove, he made a better representative of the kind, 
inconsiderate Rover, than could have been found in any corps 
dramatique with which we are acquainted. The rest of the play 
was ably supported. Poor Munden is ill, but had he played in it, 
no wish would have remained ungratified. 


DOUGLAS. 


Wednesday, May 6—This tragedy was produced, for the 
purpose of introducing a Miss Macauley to a London audience, 
Vor. XII.—No. 70. 3B 
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in the character of Lady Randolph. This lady is of the middle 
age, her person not very imiposing, nor is it on the contrary 
mean. She possesses a good face, bur it is not suited to the ex. 
pression of deep or violent feeling ; her voice is good and flexible, 
and her action and deportment such as evince a thorough 
knowledge of scenic business and the stage. 


DRAMATIST. 


Tuesday, May 12—This comedy, or farce, or whatever it 
may be, was produced, for the purpose of affording to Elliston 
an opportunity of displaving his talents in Vapid. The piece itself 
is absurd, and Elliston’s acting in it by no means so good a: 
formerly. Mr. Gattie, as Lord Scratch, looked very much like 
his old namesake, with whom the nurses frighten naughty 
children. 


WEST INDIAN. 


Friday, May 15—Mr. Elliston sustained the part of Belcour, 
in Mr. Cumberland’s celebrated comedy. We think this, his best 
piece of acting—its beauties were not unimpaired, but they still 
retained enough to delight the most fastidious. The other parts 
were admirably sustained. Johnstone, in the Major, was inimitable. 


BERTRAM. 


Saturday, May 16—This tragedy was presented, for the 
purpose of displaying the talents of Miss Macauley, in Imogine. 
Kean, whose original performance of this part was very powerful | 
and interesting, was undiminished in excellence. Miss Macauley 
disappointed us ; we do not think her qualified for the high walk 
of the drama to which she aspires: her acting is devoid of anv 
thing original, and although there is little to blame, there is 


still less to applaud. She will form avery useful, but we appre- 
hend never a very eminent actress. 


BLACKAMOOR’S HEAD. 


Saturday, May 16—A new farce so entitled, was presented, 
and was received with very equivocal consent. The plot was #% 
follows, and as will be seen, it had little claim to novelty :— 

Major Dashville alights at an inn, called the Blackamoor’s Head, ac 
companied by his servant, Martin, and finds that Miss Huntley, a youn; 
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lady of whom he is enamoured, is in the house, accompanied by her aunt, 
Miss Delacour who is escorting her to the neighbouring seat of her guardian, 
Sir Olver Meddleton. \n order to outwit these two personages, the Major’s 
serve), .stumes the disguise of: an officer and a lawyer, and although the 
scheme is discovered, the lovers are nevertheless made happy. There is an 
under-plot of Aubrey and Ellen, but it is very unimportant. 

The language of this farce was nearly as old as the plot—it 
rarely ventured out of the common- place phrases of conversation ; 
when it did, ‘it was in order to adopt something worse. For 
instance, it was said, ‘ that those who travel by steam are always 
in hot water'—and many other remarks equally sapient and 
entertaining. 

The a. ting was good. Harley, in his disguises, was amusing — 
out of them he was impudent and enterprizing, which on the 
stage is sll youexpect of a valet. Barnard sang and acted very 
respectably. Mr. Penley made a very good-looking officer ; and 
Dowton, whose talents are quite sacrificed in such unimportant 
parts, did all, and even more, than the author had any right to 
expect. The ladies were unexceptionable, though none of them 
had much to do. The farce has since been withdrawn. The 


author is, we near, a Mr. Thompson, and this is said to have 
been his first offence. 


SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


Friday, May 22—Mr. Elliston sustained the part of Ranger. 


He was all life and vivacity—we hardly ever recollect to have seen 
him play better. 


A CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE: 


Tuesday, May 26—The Comedy of ‘‘ A Cure for the Heart- 
Ache” was represented. Mr. Elliston was the Young Rapid, and 
Mr. Oxberry, for the first time, the Old Rapid of the evening.— 
Mr. Elliston’s performance of this part is so well known, and so 
universally admitted to be excellent, that it hardly needs a com- 
ment. Mr, Oxberry had to sustain the part under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances ; for the recollection of Munden’s inimitable 
performance of the same character was fresh in the minds of all the 
audience. The performance was, however, highly honourable to 
his talents—it was original and effective. 
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. Bellamira—Harleaain Gulliver. 

- Rob Roy—La Chasse—Who’s my Father. 
Bellamira—I bid—1 bid. 

. Devil's Bridge—I bid—Ibid. 

Bellamira—! bid—I{bid. 

. Reb Roy—Ibid—tbid. 

. Bellamira—Harlequin Gulliver. 

. Rob Roy—La Chasse—Who’s my Father. 

}. Beilamira—Sorrows of Werther—(the Overture and Music selected 
by Mr. Ware.)—Werther, Mr. Liston; Schmidt, Mr. Comer; 
Fritz, Mr Tokely; dibert, Mr. Blanchard ; Schnaps, Mr. Sim- 
mons ; Charlotte, Mrs. Liston,.—La Chasse. 

. The Slave ; (Clifton. Mr Braham.)—Ilbid—lbid. 

. Rob Roy—Ilhid—!bid. 

. Whitsun-Eve—Oratorio—(Messrs. Ashleys’ Benefit.) 

. Bellamira—Bombastes Furioso—Harlequin Gulliver, 

. Rob Roy—La Chasse—Tom Thumb. 

Stranger—Miller and nis Men. 

. Rob Roy—Husbands and Wives, 

. The Slave—Who’'s my Father. 

. BeWamira— December and May ; Baron Pompadoro, Mr. Simmons ; 
Leonardo, Mr. Wuruset; Zobo, Mr. Fawcett; Roguilio, Mr. 
Denning ; Munez (the Notary,) Mr. King; Zodelot, Mr. Emery. 
Baroness Pompadoro Miss Logan ; Florimante, Miss Stcphens; 
Lepideila, Mrs. Garrick. 

18. Point of Honour—ibid—Harlequin Gulliver. 

19. Rob Roy—La Chasse—Who's my Father. 

20. Bellamira—Itid—Love, Law, and Physic. 

21. Guy Mannering—Miller and his Men. 

22. Rob Roy—Husbands and W ives. 

23. Fazio—Libeitine. 

25. Isabella—Bombastes Furiuoso—Harlequin Gulliver. 

26. Beggar’s Opera; Macheath, Mr. Braham—Apollo’s Testival— 
Portrait of Cervantes (Mr. Braham’s Night.) 
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LA CHASSE. 


Tuesday, April 28.—A new ballet was produced by Mr. 
Noble. it is exceedingly pretty; the dancing of that gentleman 
and Miss Lupino is highly beautiful; that too of the Miss 
Dennett's is not without its merit, but it is rather characterized 


by agility than grace. Miss Lupino is our great favourite in this 
elegant occupation, It was some time since said by a contempo- 
rary critic, that she exhibited the “ poetry of dancing :” thisis an 
expression somewhat unintelligible—ue however agree with the 


writer, that she deprives dancing o! all its prossness, and are even 
ready to admit that she infuses more feeling and mind into her 
performance than any of her competitors. 
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THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Thursday, May 5.—A sentimental, tragical, operatic, enter- 
tainment in one act was this evening presented, It.was a burlesque 
on the well known sickly and sickening German novel. It will 
suffice to say that Liston was the hero, Mrs. Liston the heroine, 
and that Blanchard was the representative of Albert, to prove 
that it was intended. by the managers to be excessively funny; but 
the absence of all humour and comedy in the dialogue threw a 
wet blanket on the endeavours of the performers, and this, aided 
by some very gross double enlendre, contributed to the damnation 
of the piece, which, in spite of great pertinacity on the part of 
the theatre, has since been deservedly withdrawn. 


DECEMBER AND MAY. 


Saturday, May 16.—A new operatic farce under this title was 
produced, founded on a well known comedy of Moliere, but which 
has been before adapted to the English stage in the farce of the 
‘Barnaby Brittle.” The plot is as follows : 









Zobo, a rich oid citizen, has been induced to marry Florimante, the daugh- 
ter of the Baron and Baroness Pompadoro, who are at ouce very poor, and un- 
sufferably proud. ‘The bride is at the house of the bridegroom, although the 
ceremony is as yet unperformed, on account of the delay of some legal pro- 
ceedings, and the marriage is of course not yet concluded. Florimante, whe 
is averse to her union with so old and so repulsive a swain, gladly avails herself 
of this reprieve to carry on an intrigue with her lover, Leonardo, and by the 
assistance of her waiting-woman, Lepidella, who also has a lover in the ease, 
she successfully endeavours tu dissuade the old man from the proposed mar- 
riage, by assuming the extravagance and libertinism of a woman of the first 
fashion. These proceedings gave infinite disquietude to Zobo and bis 
serving man, Zedelot,* and the former would fain be released from all connec- 
tion with the lady, did he not dread the payment of a very considerable sum 
to which in that case he would become liable. He endeavours to procure the 
intercession of the marquis and his wife, but they disbelieve his story, which 
is outfaced by Florimante and her maid, and the poor husband is furced to 
appear to forgive his bride, and apologise to her gallant. In the evening, 
however, the poor old fellow discovers that his rib and her waiting-woman 
have descended into the gardev, to an assignation with their lovers, and 















' * The valet has, ali through the piece, a fine Yorkshire dialect, and talks 
occasionally about Yorkshire. 
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after locking them out, sends his man to apprize the marquis and marchioness 
of their daughter’s conduct. By a stratagem, however, they induce him to 
descend, and slip into the house, fastening in their turn the door upoo bim, 
and leave him in the garden, where on the arrival of the grandees they recri- 
minate the charge of infidelity to him. ‘The oid man is at length so pestered 
by their tricks, and so justly apprehensive of the consequences of uniting 
himself in wedlock with this unmanageable lady, that he relinquishes all pre- 
tensions, and the piece ‘closes, as might be anticipated, by the union of the 
lovers. 


It will readily be perceived that the adaptation of this story to 
our stage, and the accommodation of many parts of it to our 
notions of propriety or probability, was no easy task. The event 
proved that the gentleman who in this instance attempted it, was 
perfectly unqualified. Improbable incidents and unaccountable 
situations were the prominent characteristics of this piece, and 
he seemed studiously to have retained all which ought to have 
been expunged, in order to render the piece palatable to an 
English audience. . The language was not one jot above medio- 
crity; the only doubt is, whether it reached that point: a speci- 
men of the wit may be gathered from this :—Zodelot is ordered to 
bring every thing which his mistress may call for upon a plate. 
To this order he at first endeavours to conform, by bringing up 
his lady’s lap-dog in such a way; but upon being reprimanded, 
and told that the order of course extended only to inanimate 
things, he brings up his mistresses clogs in a salver, and wittily 


exclaims, ‘‘ Why they beant alive, be they?” This exquisite joke 


had nearly proved the damnation of the piece a quarter of an hour 
sooner than it did actually suffer the sentence of the audience. 
And as we think our readers will be obliged to us to abstain from 
quoting any more of the same stamp, we shall only observe that 
to do so is unnecessary—they were all alike. 


‘¢ ex uno disce omnes.” 


Of the music, which was by Bishop, we are happy to be able 
to speak in terms of unqualified praise ; it was effective and ele- 
gant, and although, perhaps, too freely interspersed for a general 
audience, was by far the best part of the evening’s performance. 
The acting was very good. Fawcett did all that could be done 
for a very bad part. Emery, in the Spanish Yorkshireman, tried 
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to make something out of nothing. Little Simmons, who is 


unequalled in a certain line of acting, played the pompous 
grandee excellently: but the principal novelty of the evening 
was, the appearance of Miss Stephens in the character of a hoy- 
dening dashing fine lady; hitherto she has charmed us, with her 
retiring feminine qualities; and it was no trifling transition to 
place her in a part such as we have described. We cannot say 


that she succeeded in any great degree. She looked ashamed of - 


herself all the time she was acting in so boisterous and masculine 
a manner, and you felt little less regret in seeing her knock about 
china jars and footmen, than you would have felt had any young 
lady of your own acquaintance deported herself in a manner 
equally absurd and discreditable. One cannot help pitying the 
perversion of intellect which must have afflicted the Managers 
when they consigned Miss Stephens to such a vile misapplication 
of her powers. She is a most charming singer ; she is a very 
lovely girl ; but tous, her principal and peculiar attraction has ever 
been that exquisite sense of delicacy, that refinement which 
seemed inseparable from her ; and nothing but:the penetration of 
a modern Manager would have sought for an occasion to deprive 


her of so rare and so high a reputation. The poor girl seemed to | 


shrink from the romping and cuffing which she was obliged to 
assume—and we are quite serious in saying, that Mrs. Liston is 
as fit for the performance of Lady Macbeth, as was Miss Stephens 
for the part to which she was so injudiciously and unkindly 
doomed. 

Mrs. Garrick played the chambermaid very well; her deport- 
ment was arch, and her attempts to model the old Batchelor’s 
servant, were vivacious and effective. Mr. Denning had very little 
to do, but that little he did well, and particularly where he sus- 
tained a part in the quintetto ; it is very rarely that one finds a 
low Comedian who is so good a musician. The farce has been 


consigned to ‘‘ the tomb of the pee nor is it likely ever 
again to be disturbed. 


BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


Tuesday, May 26.—The ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” was performed for 
the benefit of Mr. Braham, who sustained the part of Captain 
Macheath—The opera was represented in its compressed and 
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mutilated state ;—it was on'y in two acts, and, performed as it 
was, it would have been as well had it been only in one. Mr. 
Braham was the most spiritless, inefficient representative of this 
favourite operatie hero that we ever beheld. 

A selection of glees and songs was afterwards presented under 
the old title of ‘* Apollo's Festival,” which were sung but indif- 
ferently. The greatest treat of the evening was, a duet between 
Miss Goodall and Miss Stephens ; | 


MINOR DRAMA. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

The principal attraction of this theatre is, and for some time 
has been, a piece called ‘* Peregrine Pickle,” or ‘¢ The Humours 
of Hawser Trunnion,” founded, of course, upon the novel of 
this name. Smollett’s genius was naturally somewhat coarse, and 


his conceptions are not rendered less so, by being dramatized at 


Astley’s ; but, upon the whole, the piece is amusing. We ought 
not to omit saying that a real fox-chase is. introduced, and is 
highly applauded. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Mr. Dibdin, whose indefatigable and unwearied attempts to 
gratify the town, we have often had an opportunity of recording ; 
has brought forward two new pieces, Qne, a little pretty burletta, 
called ‘* Rather too Bad,” and the other a melo-dramatic 
piece, entitled, “‘ Kouli Khan.’—In the latter Mr. Huntley and 
Miss Taylor particularly distinguished themselves. ‘‘ Don Giovanni’ 
has again strutted his little hour upon this stage, and although 
the hero has found but a very imperfect representative in 
Mr. Short, yet the exquisite drollery of the burlesque makes 
amends for any trifling imperfection of the acting; we freely 
confess, that for about the hundredth time, we laughed at, very 
heartily, a few days ago. The scenes and situations are, many of 
them, comic, but to us nothing is so irresistibly droll as the 
composure with which the ghost takes his share in singing the 
musical finale. 
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ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 


On Whit-Monday, May the 11th, this theatre was first opened 
to the public. The house is unquestionably beautiful ; there are 
two sorts of boxes, one for the better company at four shillings, 
and another at three, each having separate lobbies. Of this 
classification of the company we highly approve. If such a plan 
were general, it would tend to uphold the reputation of the 
Minor Theatres, and thus prove a general benefit’ to the drama. 
The entertainments were a melo-drama, called ‘* Wager by 
Battle,” which is a piece much in the old style, an extremely 
pretty ballet by Le Clerc, and a comic pantomime The stage 
manager was stated in the bills to be Mr. Norman, of Covent- 
Garden Theatre ; but the very first thing which occurred to the 
visitants of this new theatre was having a paper thrust into their 
hands, containing a complaint from that gentleman against the 
proprietors. The following copy of the hand-bill we preserve, 


for the sake of recording so singular a circumstance, as that the © 


first farce got up in a new theatre was an appeal from the stage 
manager to the public, amounting almost to. a provocation to 
riot. 

“¢ Mr. Norman, of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, begs to 
trespass upon the indulgence of the public, for the purpose of 
soliciting their attention to the candid explanation of an unfor- 
tunate difference which has arisen between himself and the pro- 
prietors of the above theatre. 

‘© When Mr. Norman engaged with Mr. Glossop (the principal 
proprietor,) he particularly stipulated in his engagement, ‘ that 
on such nights as his services should be required at the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent- Garden, he should only perform in one piece, at 
the Coburg Theatre ; and that, on those occasions, there should 
be a transposition of the performance (as is the case this evening 
at Sadlers’ Wells, with respect to Mr. Grimaldi), viz. that the 
Pantomime should commence, and the Spectacle close the per- 
formance :’—an indulgence, which he flatters himself, the public 
would readily accord, in consideration of the exertions necessary 
in his profession, and from the circumstance of his having been 
fortunats enough, during a theatrical career of sixteen years, to 
secure the patronage and support of a British audience. 

VoL. XIJ.—No. 70. 3c 
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‘¢ It is with considerable reluctance that Mr. Norman obtrudes 
this statement upon the notice of his patrons ; for he has ever 
studied to avoid altercation with the individuals whom he has been 
required to serve ; and he is proud to say, that until this moment, 
he has been successful: but in justice to his own reputation, and 
most of all, in the performance of his duty to the public, upon 
whose good-will he relies for every comfort of character and 
independence, he submits this appeal with confidence as to their 
decision. 

“* Until the latter period of last week, Mr. Glossop never inti- 
mated to Mr. Norman, that it was his intention to deviate from 
his stipulation ; but to the surprise of Mr. N. he found on his visit 
to the theatre this morning, that Mr. Glossop, in violation of the 
privileges granted by all other proprietors to their stage-managers, 
and in direct opposition to a written agreement, approved and 
signed by both parties, he had given orders that the pantomime 
should be played last, and that Mr. Usher, (late clown to the 
horsemanship, at Astley’s Amphitheatre) should play the part of 
Clown, instead of Mr. Norman. 

«¢ Without trespassing longer on the attention of the public, 
Mr. Norman respectfully announces, that he will be at his post, 
ready to perform the duties prescribed by his engagement, and he 
therefore earnestly solicits the kind mediation of the audience, by 
which he may be enabled to have the honour of appearing before 
them this evening.” Monday, May 11, 1818. 

Upon this conduct of Mr. Norman's, we cannot animadvert 
with too much severity. It cannot be defended either on the 
ground of policy or justice. Surely the proprietors of any esta- 
blishment have a right. to offer what amusements they choose, 
and in what rotation they may please to the public; the 
question of fitness lies between the proprietors and the public, 
not between the proprietors and the performer. In the present 
instance Mr. Norman succeeded in creating a disturbance, which 
could not be quelled but by his appearing as Clown; but it is a 
character for which he is by no means fit, and we question whether 
Mr. Usher, ‘‘ Clown to the Horsemanship at Astley’s,” would not © 
have succeeded quite as well. The run of the pantomime has 


ceased, and its place has been filled by the revived melo-drama 
of ‘* Manfredi.” 
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§°t up at this theatre for Mr. Kean’s enactment of the character. 
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_ PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Galt’s tragedy, ‘‘ The Appeal,” the reception of which I 
announced in my last, was only performed for four evenings and 
then withdrawn. It is certainly more fitted to please in the closet 
than on the stage. . 

February 21.—A young performer of genteel appearance, 
Mr. Yates, whose superior merits I noticed in my last, played 
Shylock this evening, and was well received. The delivery of this 
actor is powerful and animated, yet chaste; he seems to 
have a just conception of those parts which he has hitherto been 
called on to perform, and I have no doubt that the lapse of a 
short period will find his talents appreciated in another sphere. 

February 23.—Mr. Abbott's historical melo-drama, taken from 
a French piece, and entitled, ‘‘ The Youthful days of Frederic 


the Great,” was brought forward at this theatre with some very - 


elegant scenery. Russell played King Frederic, and his exterior 
garb and figure certainly presented a correct portrait of that 
singular Monarch, the predecessor of Le Grand Frederic ; in the 
performance, however, he bordered on caricature. The piece 
has been often repeated. 

Wednesday, March 5.—Shakspeare’s fine comedy, ‘‘ As you 
Like it,” was performed this evening ; and it was but a poor 
specimen of the taste of the Edinburgh audience, that the 
benches were nearly vacant. The characters were well supported. 
Mrs. H. Siddons, as Rosalind, was a perfect treat. 

Monday, March 15.—Mr. Kean made his first appearance here 
this year as Gloucester, in ‘* Richard III.” It was this performance 
that first gave this great actor all his celebrity, and it will cer- 
tainly be always remarked as an original and powerful representa- 
tion. Richard is all his own. His conference with Lady Anne 
is, perhaps, the most masterly, though not the greatest piece 
of acting in it. Mrs. Renaud, formerly Mrs. Powell, an actress 
of considerable power, played Queen Elizabeth in very good 
style. 


Thursday, March 19,—Shakspeare’s “‘ King Richard II.” was 
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This is certainly one of the tamest of Shakspeare’s acting plays ; 
but, at the same time, it contains many beauties, and ought 
never to be.altogether lost to the stage.—It is one of the greatest . 
advantages of our possessing such an actor as Mr. Kean, that he 
is the means of reviving the public taste for the finest and most 
poctical dramas in the English language. ‘Those of an earlier 
age—an age, more abounding with dramatic genius than any 
later period. —The revival of ‘* Richard II." must be attributed 
wholly to him, and in the performance, he does it ample justice, 
The only doubt is, whether or not his performance makes 
Richard appear both a better philosopher, and more noble being, 
than Shakspeare really drew him. Kean, it has been well said, 
does, indeed, make him every inch a king, even in his russet garb, 
His acting is very admirable in many parts of this performance. 
He is particularly pathetic when he first receives the accounts 
of Bolingbroke’s successful rebellion—his whole spirit seems to 
die within him when he exclaims :— 
“© Of comfort nv man speak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth 
Let’s chouse executors, and talk of wills: 
And yet not so, for what can we bequeath, 
Save our de»osed bodies to the ground.” 
His satirical utterances too, are given with infinite effect, 
such as : 
“* Most mighty prince 
What says King Bolingbroke? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live, till Richard die ?”’ 


And again,—to Bolingbroke :—- 


‘¢ For do we most, what force will have us do. 


Set on towards London: Cousin, is it so ?’’ 


Kean is pre-eminent when he comes to those fine touches of 


human nature which Shakspeare’s searching genius so often pre- 


sents to us in a single line. For instance, in this play, when he 
learns that Bolingbroke had rode on his favourite horse, Barbary : 


** Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ?” 
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The play was also otherwise well supported. Mr, Yates played 
« Bolingbroke” with great energy and skill and Mrs. Renaud 
played ‘* Queen Elinor” extremely well. 

Thursday March 24, was announced as Mr. Kean’s benefit and 
last appearance. He played Othello with admirable skill. His 
performance of the two first acts, I think, may be compared to 
Kemble’s, and found inferior. But, in the latter acts, he rises 
beyond all competition ;—passion, jealousy, is here delineated 
with a master’s hand. We have here, by the united efforts of 







Shakspeare and ‘Kean, presented to us, accompanied with 
most powerful illustration, the very idea and plan of the ac- 
complished Joanna Baillie—that of tracing, in a single play, the 
complete rise and progress of a powerful individual passion in 
the human breast. In short, Kean seems Othello himself.— 
That he is not devoid of pathos a single passage sufficiently tes- 

















** Othello’s occupation’s gone !”’ 


Iago was played by Mr. Yates with great ability. Cassio is one 
of the best performances of Mr. W. Murray, and Mrs. H. Siddons 
was, as usual, highly interesting in Desdemona. | 

Tuesduy, March 31.—Spectacle resumed its place, expenses 
having again been lavished on the preparation of a new Panto- 
mime, entitled, ‘* Harlequin and the Sylph of the Oak,” or, 
“ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green.” The scenery was 
splendid, 

Wednesday, April 8.—Mr. Kean having visited the north of 
Scotland for the first time, was re-engaged at Edinburgh on his 
return, for three nights. He, this evening, appeared, for the first 
time here, as Romeo, in ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” It is not a cha- 








racter at all fitted for displaying his powers as a tragedian. He, 
however, ‘makes of it all that the character will admit of, and, in 
two or three instances, we can fully recognise Mr. Kean His 
death-scene is one of the best. Mir. Jones played Mercutio in a 
very superior manner; and equalled his London namesake in 
his representation of this amusing hero. Mr. Kean appeared 
this evening, for the first time, here, in an afterpiece, as Pau/, 
in the musical farce of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.’ Mr. Kean ought 
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not, really, thus to Jower himself. He is a man decidedly of first. 
rate genius, but who cares whether or not, Mr. Kean can sing ? 


Thursday, April 9.—This being his last appearance, Mr. Kean 
had a second benefit. He played Sir Giles Overreach in the ‘“ New 
way to Pay Old Debts,” and Abel Drugger in the ‘* Tobacconist.” 
Since this period nothing notable has occurred at the theatre— 
nothing but the dull insipidity of performers’ benefits. The 
theatre is still open. ie 

Edinburgh, May 15, 1818. 


SUNDERLAN)). 


During the season of the theatre in this town many new pieces 
have been brought out, besides several sterling revivals. They 
have been produced with the greatest attention by Mr. Faulkner, 
our stage-manager, whose taste and liberality have been-properly 
rewarded by the success of his season, a success wh:ch is very sur- 
prising, if allowance be made for the depression which trade has 
felt in the North by the stoppage of banking-houses, and other 
unforeseen casualties. Our company is not very numerous, but 
comprises great talent, and is one of the most compact we have 
had for many years. . 

We have had Mir. Stephen Kemble for two nights in Falstaf, 
and a Mr. Hodson, for three nights, both of whom proved attrac- 
tive; the latter being merely a local amateur actor, gave more 
satisfaction to his audience than disinterested critics would have 
awarded him. On one occasion, where Earl Grey and J. G. Lamb- 
ton, Esq. M. P. bespoke the ‘* Iron Chest,” and ‘‘ Incog,” the play 
was performed in a style that cannot be surpassed out of London. 
Mr. Faulkner's Sir Edward Mortimer was as fine a piece of acting 
as could be desired. Those who have read ‘ Caleb Williams,” 
and felt the character of Faulkland,” will know how to appre- 
ciate the Sir Edward Mortimer of Mr. Faulkner—the jealousy of 
honour, the suspicions, the heart-rending descriptions of the 
circumstances of his life, the fiend-like revenge, and the remorse 
of Faulkland, he transfused into his Sir Edward Mortimer. It is 
surprising this play should on ordinary occasions attract so little 
in this circuit. Mr. Lee played Wilford with much judgment. 
This gentleman has a husky voice, detrimental to his acting in 
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many parts, but he is evidently improving as an actor. Mrs. 
Lee is an actress of much merit, and where wit and spirit are 
required, few country actresses can excel her. 

Mrs. Faulkner, in that state in which ‘‘ Ladies wish to be who 
love their Lords,” has not this season been seen to advantage, 
although ‘* what she has done, she has done well.” This lady 


on the stage appears ever to be occupied with the business of the - 


scene, and not as too many of the ladies in the company are, 
always with their eyes and speeches addressed to the audience. 
Mrs. Darley reminds one of guoi old port,‘* the longer preserved, the 
better and finer it grows.’ She sings delightfully; and in the 
part of Miss Chatterall, in ‘‘ Rich and Poor,” 
rably. Her old women are very respectable. 
After a season of sixty-one nights, the theatre closed on Fr iday, 
the 17th of April, for the benefit of Mr. Anderson, with ‘‘ Wallace 
the hero cf Scotland,” and the ‘* Poet’s last Shilling,” in which 
Mr. G. Bristow, of London and his infant daughter, figured as 
Clown and Punchinello, Mr. Faulkner addressed the house in a 
neat and appropriate speech of thanks, &c. and made a promise 


she plays admi- 


of Mr. Emery’s appearance in the summer for a few nights in this" 


his native town, where his performances will be very welcome to 
his townsmen. Mr. Cooper, from the Newcastle theatre, played 
Reuben Glenroy, on Miss Wood's benetit. This gentleman is 
possessed of first-rate abilities, and a most effective performer. 
“Rob Roy Macgregor’ has been produced,'and most admirably per- 
formed. 


cal character in the novel. Mrs. Harvey (the daughter of the late 


Mr. Cummins, of York) played Donna Violante, on Mr. Harvey’s 

benefit, and proved herself an actress of great merit. We under- 
and that this lady has not yet an engagement. 

PrivaDo. 

THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


By a regulation for the royal theatres, approved by a royal ordinance, the 
talents of Isidore Maiques, the most famous Comedian of Spain, is fixed at 
five francs a day. ; 

Asubcription is entered into by the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, to 
remunerate Mrs. Edwin for the loss she has sustained, owing to the miscon- 
duet of one of its unworthy members. 


Mr. Williams, as Bailie Nicol.Jarvie,” was the identi-. 
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On the 19th of April a petition was presented to the House of Commons 
by Mr P. Moore, from certain Proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre, setting 
forth that a large debt had been incurred by that concern, and praying thata 
bill might be brought in to regulate and secure their interests.—Read, and 
ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. The bill about to be brought 
in is said to be for the purpose of giving security to the creditors of the 
concern. And it is also reported, that it will be followed by another, by 
which the theatre will be disposed of by Lottery. 

A petition was, on Wednesday May 20, presented by Sir Francis Burdett, 
from Mr. Nicholas Wilcox Cundy, of the Pantheon Theatre, Oxford-street, 
complaining that the present Lord Chamberlain had, without reasonable 
cause of complaint, withdrawa from him his license.—Ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

Mr. Conway having felt himself personally injured by certain remarks upon 
him, in a work published by Mr. Hazlitt, in the form of Dramatic Criticisms, 


thought it necessary to call on the writer for an explanation, when the fol- 
lowing disavowal was given :— 


** Some expressious in my ‘ View of the English Stage,’ relating to Mr. 
Couway, having been construed to imply personal disrespect to that gen- 
tleman, and to hold him up to ridicule, not as an actor but as a man, | 
utterly disclaim any such intention or meaning, in the work alluded to, the 
whole of what is there said being strictly intended to apply to his appearance 


in certain characters on the stage. and to his qualifications or defects as a 
candidate for theatrical approbation. “W. HAZLITT. 
‘© May 24, 1818.” 


Miss Somerville is‘playing with great success at Liverpool. She opened in 
Fsabella in “‘ The Fatal Marriage,” and on the 20th she played Branca, in 
‘‘ Fazio.” Both performances were excellently received. 

Miss Byrne is now at Norwich, supporting, with great eclat, her accus- 
tomed range of operatic character. 

‘Lately, in the Sheriff's Court, Bedford-row, Mr. Glover, the husband of 
Mrs. Glover, the actress, of Drury-lane Theatre, brought an action to re- 
cover from the Committee of that theatre, 100/. being the amount of salary 
due by them to his wife, for ber services from the 6th of December, 1817, to 
the 7th of February last, a period of ten weeks, at 10/. per week. It appeared, 
that on the 6th of December Mr. Glover sent a written notice to the Drury- 
lane Theatre Committee, announcing the nature of his connections with Mrs. 
Glover, and desiring that they would, in future, pay to him 6/. per week of 
her salary, and give to her the remaining 4/. The Treasurer of the Theatre, 
however, continued to pay Mrs. Glover, as usual, and hence arose the present 
action.—The Jury found a verdict for the Plaintiff, damages One Farthing. 





H. HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBRN. 
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